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The Dublin Review 


APRIL, 1933 No. 385 


Art. 1.—THE YOUNG CATHOLICS OF FRANCE 


HERE could be no greater mistake than to suppose 
that just at present France is not alive. Apart 
from official F rance, who is possibly the Marianne of the 
new bust reigning in every court-house, mairie, and 
school, and whose attitude is reflected in the set speeches 
regularly supplied to the French electorate and in the set 
leading articles of the principal newspapers, there is what 
I may call the France of the generation in waiting, and 
that France certainly is not failing to give signs of vital 
activity. Streams of ideas are indeed now stirring French 
youth, and one may well expect that the resulting 
ferment will produce something fruitful. In particular, 
Catholicism has been making great strides among the 
young, and what I want to deal with here is a concomitant 
transformation in the views held by Catholics, and espe- 
cially by young Catholics, in regard to social problems. 
The signs of this to which I may point are of two kinds. 
On the one hand, there are the reviews under direct 
ecclesiastical control and which may be taken to express 
official Catholic thought. At the head of these are the 
periodicals for which the Dominicans are responsible 
and which bear the imprint of the Cerf Publishing 
House at. Juvisy (Seine-et-Oise)—La Vie intellectuelle 
and La Revue des ‘feunes. ‘The circle of their readers 
is already an important one, and they have even succeeded 
in attracting the attention of politicians. ‘Their stand- 
point is to a great extent similar to that taken up by the 
Association Catholique de la Jeunesse Frangaise (known 
as the “A.C.J.F.””) This body issues a bulletin, Les 
Annales de ? A.C ..F .F., the editor of which is a Jesuit. 

On the other hand, there is the fact that certain groups 
which have been formed to tackle social problems number 
Catholics among their members, and that such Catholics 
are thus working with non-Catholics (Protestants or 
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Agnostics) in a common effort to revive spiritual values. 
Among these groups is the one styling itself ““L’Ordre 
Nouveau”, and there are the groups producing respec- 
tively the reviews Esprit, La Revue frangatse, and Réaction, 
and the bulletin Mouvements. Differing from one 
another in the definition of their aims, these groups 
have this in common, that they all welcome Catholics, 
and they are certainly united in the belief that the essen- 
tial social problem to-day is that of the fate of capitalism. 

However, it must not be imagined that the tendencies 
I shall try to outline are those displayed merely by the 
very young. Undoubtedly they belong to the sphere 
of a policy His Holiness Pius XI has laid down in a whole 
series of encyclicals and one sees being carried out on 
several levels of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. The other 
day (15 October, 1932) the Archbishop of Paris, His 
Eminence Cardinal Verdier, described in a most out- 
spoken pastoral letter—unnoticed by the official Press— 
what he considers to be the urgent problems of the day : 
the problem of international co-operation and the prob- 
lem of capitalism’s responsibilities. A similar attitude 
has been taken up by the General of the Augustinians 
of the Assumption, the Very Reverend Father Gervais 
Quénard, in a letter published by the popular Catholic 
daily, La Crotx. And there have been of late several 
more statements to the same effect. Yet they do not 
stir the hearts of the middle-aged, who shrink from the 
risks of change, so much as those of the young, who feel 
that their future maturity is in danger, and that, in a 
disturbed world, it is for them somehow to restore a 
balance. 

If one considers first the political field—for the French- 
man is supposed to be primarily a political animal—the 
outstanding fact is the dissociation of the labels “spiritual” 
and “reactionary”. For a long time, and especially after 
the religious struggles which split France round about the 
year 1905, it was inevitable that the word “spiritual” 
should be synonymous with the word “reactionary”’. 
Even earlier, at the end of the nineteenth century, it 
had come to be regarded as evident, owing to the influence 
of Renan and Taine, that there was a close relation 
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between materialism, faith in progress, the scientific 
temper, and advanced political ideas. And, as a corollary, 
religious belief was invariably associated with moral and 
intellectual “reaction”. ‘To-day, however, the political 
circumstances which to some extent once justified such 
elementary concomitances no longer exist. 

Hence, there is taking place a double disruption. 
On the one hand, the so-called ‘“‘advanced” political 
parties are paying less and less attention to carrying on 
the anticlerical warfare. For some of the most daring 
groups in the heart of that anti-religious stronghold, 
the Radical party, “‘anticlericalism” is no longer a watch- 
word. The Socialists, who, in France, are actually just 
a little more “‘radical”’, have also thrown it aside. And 
in the really revolutionary parties it is being clearly 
realized that politically French Catholicism is evolving. 
For instance, the Dominican review, La Vie tntellectuelle, 
is quoted in almost every number of Monde, a weekly 
very nearly Communist. Again, the November issue 
of the monthly bulletin, Mouvements, contained an 
article relegating anticlericalism to the cupboard in 
which the lunacies of yesterday are put away, and it is to 
be noted that the authors of the article were two young 
revolutionaries, one a Jew, the other an Agnostic. 

On the other hand, Catholic pens are equally busy 
disavowing all alliance with political reaction. The 
review Called Réaction devotes itself to pointing out that 
the “reactionary”’ parties have no right to the description 
and that it is necessary to adopt a standpoint far removed 
from that of simple Conservatism. In the same way, 
one of the editors of Esprit (himself a Catholic) has 
published in this periodical a long article repudiating 
“the identification of the spiritual with the reactionary”’. 
French youth, in fact, is coming to admit that one may 
believe in God, in the immortality of the soul, and in the 
superiority of the spiritual to the temporal, without 
thereby being a political “‘die-hard”’. 

As a result, one is confronted with a kind of political 
somersault. The old progressive parties, such as the 
Radical party (from which, however, one must except 
those more daring elements I have mentioned), seem 
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to-day to be much less progressive in their programmes 
than the young Catholics of France. Indeed, one of 
the fundamentals of such political programmes, the faith 
in progress (a progress apparently scientific to which in 
an abusive generalization was linked a correlative progress 
moral and human), has latterly collapsed. It becomes 
very difficult to convince the masses that science, pro- 
vided it progresses, involves an easier existence for human 
beings and an improvement in human nature, when, in 
spite of science, the whole world is whirling amid poverty, 
famine, war, and despair. And what the whole world 
is in consequence feeling confusedly, namely the absolute 
necessity of effecting a change of purpose, that is what 
those groups which young men have been forming in 
France—as in other countries, no doubt—are striving 
to set out clearly. 

Discontent with the contemporary world as it is dis- 
played to us in all its confusion has made many young 
Frenchmen realize that, while economics raises extremely 
grave problems, the belief which gained a vogue during 
the years of “prosperity”, the belief that economics must 
be our master, is entirely mistaken. Economics must 
be controlled, as indeed the inexorable course of events 
has lately shown. It is a view now rapidly gaining ground 
in France, that the political must respect the spiritual 
and avoid damaging it. Hence, the general approval 
of the formula put forward by the predominantly non- 
Catholic group, “L’Ordre Nouveau”: “The spiritual 
first, economics second, and politics at the service of 
both.” Undoubtedly the majority of young Catholics 
in France, would adopt this formula willingly ; many, in 
fact, have adopted it already. And it is all the easier 
for Catholics to do so, since when an Agnostic puts 
spiritual activity foremost he is yet confronted with the 
difficulty of showing what he means by “spiritual”, but 
a Christian finds “‘spiritual” already defined for him by 
his Church. 

I now want to indicate how the young Catholics of 
France envisage the subordination of politics and econo- 
mics to the spiritual law. ‘To this end let me consider 
the two essential problems which the world is now trying 
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to solve—in politics, the problem of nationalism and of 
international relations ; in economics, the problem of 
the part played by capitalism and of its fate. 

To many foreigners the new Marianne does not wear 
the face of the real France, for in their eyes the face of the 
real France frowns with a quarrelsome bitterness.. To 
many foreigners France seems solely a vague menace. 
It is not my business here to refute the propaganda 
whereby this picture of France has taken root abroad. 
Likewise it is not my business to discuss French milita 
arrangements or the reasons for which French public 
opinion may be inclined to a policy of might. But it 
is within my present subject, and it is also, I think, 
important, to take note of the existence of another aspect 
of the French attitude, an aspect unknown to the 
foreigner and one showing that it does not do to 
adopt too elementary a notion of a nation’s mind. 

The nationalism which makes a system of suspicion 
and sees in Faustrecht the sole means of settling disputes 
has with either textual or traditional Christianity nothing 
whatever in common. How far apart they are actually 
is well shown in the majority of those reviews serving 
as vehicles of expression to young French Catholics. 
Quite recently there arose an incident bringing into the 
open a difference of view which had long been latent. 
The A.C.J.F.’s review published a somewhat incautious 
article on nationalism, and this elicited a very violent 
retort from one of the principal dailies circulating mainly 
among Catholics. Forthwith ecclesiastical authority 
intervened, and in the most unambiguous manner sided 
with the A.C.J.F. Referring to the two articles, La 
Vie tntellectuelle said: 


The reason why one should want one’s country to be great 
is not that it may be content to enjoy its patrimony and to seek 
only and exclusively the retention of that property to which 
it is entitled, but that, in common with other countries, it may 
the better promote the general welfare of mankind. 


And it added—what is important: “If, then, we fight 
nationalism, it is in behalf of patriotism—real patriotism.” 
The distinction between nationalism and patriotism 
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is indeed something to which French youth at present 
attaches the greatest importance. For that matter, it is 
a distinction in harmony with a philosophical and realistic 
view of human destiny, a view Catholics are entitled to 
adopt. Patria is, as it were, a material reality lying 
at the very basis of human personality. We all belong 
somewhere, and in fact for us to exist at all we must 
exist somewhere. Patria is thus far from being aggressive. 
It respects other patriae as it respects itself. But, in 
opposition to patria, the nation is no more than a 
historical myth, devoid of actual foundation, dependent 
upon prestige. The young Catholics of France do not 
number any anti-patriots—and in the whole of French 
youth there are not many, even among the Marxists— 
and yet nationalism is looked upon with general suspicion. 

For the legitimate love of country to be made into a 
pseudo-religion, excluding other religions, or, at least, 
ranking above other religions—that, in the opinion of the 
young Catholics of France, is a usurpation. Several 
groups of young Catholics claim to be followers of Péguy, 
whose memory is kept green and whose teaching con- 
tinues to be taken to heart. This will help me to make 
my point. For evidently Péguy’s ardent patriotism, 
which he demonstrated by his death in action in 1914, 
is in nowise related to an aggressive nationalism. Péguy’s 
patriotism was love of the soil; it was the patriotism 
of a peasant aware that his roots lie as truly as those of the 
vine deep in the French earth. Such a patriotism in- 
stinctively respects other patriotisms, and, as he believed 
Joan of Arc did too, Péguy quite naturally saw his 
patriotism as fitting inside a Christian universalism. 

No doubt on this subject considerable differences of 
opinion exist among the various groups numbering 
Catholic members. This Christian universalism is re- 
garded by some—such as the writers in La Revue fran- 
fatse—in a tradition recalling Joseph de Maistre, but 
this is not at all the view of others—the writers in Esprit 
for example. Nevertheless, I do not think there can 
be many young Frenchmen to-day who would contend 
that a country’s supremacy should be secured in violation 
of the moral and spiritual law. On the modus operands 
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there may not be agreement, but there is indisputably 
agreement on what it is that has to be safeguarded. 

However, it must not be supposed that the young 
Catholics of France are pacifists in the sense the word 
“pacifism” is used at Geneva. In the beginning the 
League of Nations had gained wide support, but much 
of this has been withdrawn since the League displayed 
its impotence in the face of the Sino-Japanese problem. 
Such an undertaking as the League could in any case 
win a Christian’s unqualified approval only if based on 
the moral law. Even those who, like the writers in La 
Vie intellectuelle, would be “peace-loving with Christ” 
are aware how inadequate, dangerous, and in fact rather 
hypocritica] so many conferences, assemblies, palavers, 
and reports for disarmament must be. Catholics of all 
shades undoubtedly agree regarding the need for some 
international regulation. But that cannot be accom- 
plished on the basis of the self-interest of each. The 
relations of the various states must be put on a plane where 
the calculations of self-interest are not the only factor, 
and into a domain whence it has long been banished there 
must be reintroduced love, otherwise charity. And 
in the struggle with self and with unbridled self-interest 
charity calls for just that heroical attitude which is in 
key with what Christianity legitimately demands of man. 
Let it not be imagined that French youth is seeking peace 
by default, out of a feeling of staleness. French youth 
wants to confront the problems of the time face to face. 
It wants to wrestle with them. It does not shrink from 
taking even great risks. 

Turning now to the economic field, one is at once 
struck by the fact of another rupture. Catholicism has 
parted from capitalism. I think the importance of this 
cannot be overrated. I am well aware that it was only 
in a certain sense they were ever linked. Contributing 
to the special number of Esprit which has been devoted 
to the question, M. Jacques Maritain says very directly : 
“Capitalism and Christianity were never associated.” 
He is right philosophically, but historically, politically 
speaking, I must contradict him. In particular, from 
the moment when the Bourbons came back, in 1815, 
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until quite lately, French Catholicism was incessantly 
identified with the policy of maintaining the existing 
socialorder. Now, to-day, there is no limit to the number 
of statements whereby French Catholics disavow “the 
primacy of economics and of the whole system upon which 
present-day capitalism is built up”. On this point, 
indeed, agreement is far more general than on the purely 
political points. M. Jean Maxence, the Catholic editor 
of La Revue frangaise, who is politically on the extreme 
Right (if such a term still has any meaning); M. Em- 
manuel Mounier, the Catholic editor of Esprit, whose 
political views are diametrically opposite; the writers 
in La Vie tntellectuelle; the members of the A.C.J.F.— 
all testify to the existence of a real unanimity. 

That there should be this unity of opposition to a 
system which has visibly failed in what was claimed for 
it, the bringing of material prosperity to the world, would 
not by itself be significant. Catholicism has never viewed 
the possession of the goods of this world as the goal of 
mankind, and to that extent has always been opposed 
to the form of civilization the cult of machinery has given 
us. But Catholic criticism bears on two essential points, 
one moral, the other metaphysical. 

The moral point will be found made either in the 
encyclical Carzttate Christi or in such other official pro- 
nouncements as Cardinal Verdier’s pastoral letter which I 
mentioned above. If there must be inequality among 
men, the inequality must nevertheless be kept within 
certain limits. A social system compelling masses of 
human beings to live in a state of “undeserved want” 
is to be condemned. Certainly it cannot have 
Catholicism’s approval, for if there are Christian manu- 
facturers and Christian bankers, their possession of the 
faith does not lead to any alteration of the system they 
help to run and it does not seem to make either their 
workmen or their clerks any better off. 

The metaphysical point is that the capitalist system, as 
it works now, as it has become since the development of 
machinery harnessed gigantic forces to its service, injures 
the most vital part of man—his soul. A method of 
production dependent on the steady increase of needs 
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compels men to adopt a materialist philosophy of life. 
The capitalist policy is to see that there is the greatest 
possible amount of buying; that is to say, capitalism 
has to stir up appetites, it has to instil in everyone a 
love of worldly goods, a love of just those goods which 
Catholicism says we should despise. 

In the light of these two points it will be seen that 
if capitalism now stands condemned in the eyes of the 
young Catholics of France it is not on any political ground. 
It is more serious than that. At the same time I must 
not fail to make it clear that young Catholics are equally 
opposed to Communism. Of course they do not oppose 
it as the bourgeois does, because he fears that the Com- 
munist adventure would entail the end of his personal 
comfort. ‘The personal fate of each is of no importance, 
or, rather, it is important only in the very plain sense 
defined by charity. What is really at stake is the fate 
of the spiritual values of the soul and the intelligence. 
To reject materialist Communism is not to shrink from 
taking risks; it is to call forth risks of another order, 
it is to demand the risking of the soul. If a whole new 
revolutionary school has sprung up in France, revolu- 
tionary but not Marxist, it is because Communism 
provides no outlet from the vicious circle in which man- 
kind is now struggling. It offers, merely by a different 
approach, a goal which is the very goal of capitalism. It 
completely denies, theoretically and practically, the 
spiritual values. To the young Catholics of France— 
and also to many of their allies in the groups I have re- 
ferred to—the alliance of politics and economics in order 
to deny together the existence of anything spiritual 
is simply the subversion of a true scale of values. 


Capitalism and Communism fall into a joint error. They are 
convinced that the individual exists for society, the human soul 
for political economy, the end for the means, the absolute for 
the relative. It is absurdity put in charge of the social order. 


These sentences are quoted, not from any revolutionary 
periodical, but from a review under the authority of the 
Church—La Vie intellectuelle. They disclose plainly 
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what an increasing number of young Frenchmen are 
really thinking. Agreement is practically complete, at 
least concerning ends. Regarding means, however, 
differences remain. It is about these I must still say a 
word. 

It would of course be altogether wrong to picture the 
whole of Catholic youth in France as forming a solid 
phalanx of revolutionaries, ready and waiting to over- 
throw the established order by force. But it would be 
equally mistaken to suppose a universal tendency to 
pacific reform. The fact is that the two tendencies co- 
exist and reinforce one another. 

On the one hand, speaking broadly, the groups of young 
Catholics submitting to the authority of the Church do not 
take up officially (what they may be doing individually is 
another matter !) a revolutionary standpoint. M. Robert 
Garric, in the Revue des Feunes, has summed up their 
attitude as being “the rejection of rejection”. Rather 
than turn their backs completely on a whole system of 
civilization, they consider it is preferable to devote 
themselves to correcting error and relieving pain. M. 
Garric himself has organized groups of “‘workers” called 
Social Teams, which seek to solve the problem of class 
antagonism by direct, friendly, and brotherly action, 
and which indicate how such young Catholics envisage 
their duty in the face of contemporary social difficulties. 
Their policy is that of the Church herself. La Vie 
intellectuelle said recently : 


Being aware that she will never perish, the Church is free from 
the kind of worries preoccupying her opponents. She is aware 
too that nothing sound can be accomplished socially without 
the help of time. Being opposed to the sudden destructiveness 
which abolishes what it has taken mankind centuries to build up, 
she deems it preferable to correct the mistakes of civilization 
rather than constantly to bring civilization back to the point at 
which it is face to face with nothingness. 


Nevertheless, I think I may say that these same groups 
of young Catholics contemplate without misgiving the 
possibility of a revolution such as might occur, such as 
would in a sense be logical, if capitalism did not come to 
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realize its duties towards men. Ina recent article on the 
failings of the present social system there occurred this 
typical remark: ““Those who count on a society surviving 
long thanks to such practices are mistaken.” 

On the other hand, those young Catholics who have 
joined non-Catholic movements are more openly restless. 
Among them the rejection of the world as it now wags 
assumes a revolutionary character. In Esprit, for example, 
and from another point of view, in La Revue frangatse 
and in Réaction, the possibility of social violence is con- 
templated unflinchingly. Such young Catholics await 
the collapse of the present system in order to build 
afresh amid the ruins. Such movements, which are 
still in an early stage, have done good critical work, but 
they have not yet produced anything constructive: they 
need time. Alone the group called “L’Ordre Nouveau” 
has striven to elaborate a doctrine and to erect a system 
with which Christian faith could fit in easily enough. 

But, altogether, what matters is not of course whether 
the young want merely to repair the wall or are insisting 
on its demolition so that it may be rebuilt ; what matters 
is that they should be aware of how the essential lies 
elsewhere, in that inner reality which the social, 
economic, and political edifice should protect, not crush. 


Dantet-Rops, 
(Translated by Montcomery BEtcion) 
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Art. 2.—PHILOSOPHIA PERENNIS 


Philosophia Perennis. Essays on its Past and Present. Edited by 
Fritz Joachim von Rintelen. (Josef Habbel, Regensburg. 
2 vols, 1930.) 


—— the only way to acquire adequate know- 
ledge of a philosophy is systematic study, valuable 
light may be thrown upon it by a supplementary method. 
If we approach it from a multitude of different stand- 
points—turning thus from one aspect to another—much 
in its structure or spirit hitherto less clearly seen may 
be revealed. More especially is this the case when that 
philosophy is not the work of one great thinker, but a 
system to whose construction many centuries and a 
host of thinkers, whether of the first rank or epigoni, 
have contributed. Such a philosophy is the ideal- 
realism of dual origin, Platonic and Aristotelian, to 
which the neo-Platonists and St. Augustine gave of 
their best, of which St. Bonaventure and St. Thomas 
are outstanding representatives, the former of its more 
Platonic, the latter its more Aristotelian direction, and 
which is still to-day a living and vigorous organism. 
But this is to say far too little ; for since this philosophy 
is the only system which does justice to all the aspects 
of human experience, it is the only system which can 
claim immortality. It is therefore fortunate that a 
collection of essays arranged to honour the sixtieth 
birthday of an eminent German neoscholastic, Dr. 
Geyser, should enable us to envisage this philosophy 
from a multitude of aspects, historical and theoretical, 
in its contacts with every philosophic domain and 
with the most various systems of speculation. To this 
collection have contributed representatives from many 
countries of the philosophta perennis—the book’s well- 
chosen title, but understood in the widest sense, for not 
all are of strict Thomist observance—who have between 
them touched on all the leading problems of philosophy. 
These two volumes are therefore of very great im- 
portance for the student of Catholic philosophy, and 
convey an idea of this philosophy as a mighty living 
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force in the intellectual world of to-day which no text- 
book, however thorough, could give. As the book is 
very long, space short, and the contributors so many, 
I will delay no longer on these preliminary remarks, 
but, like the chairman at a public meeting, call on some 
of the more important contributors in turn. 

The first volume is mainly historical, though the 
studies of present-day problems with which it concludes 
might equally well belong to the general philosophic 
articles which compose the second volume. With the 
former, then, I begin. 

The historical section is opened by Dr. Paolo Rotta. 
He criticizes the attempt of an Italian student and 
translator of Plato, Guido Calogero, to interpret the 
Eros of his Sympostum, “not as a tendency to the con- 
quest or more truly the reconquest of a transcendent 
object but as a tendency whose value consists in the 
tendency itself, in an activity, that is to say, whose 
exclusive worth lies in its own exercise”. He has no 
difficulty in showing that the entire character of Greek 
philosophy, not to speak of Plato’s express teachings, 
exclude a pure immanentism of this kind and posit an 
objective truth as the goal of man’s metaphysical 
endeavour. 

Another study of Plato follows by Prof. Joseph Souilhé, 
S.J. In the compass of a few pages Prof. Souilhé exam- 
ines exhaustively the significance attached by Plato to 
the phrase ea potpa. He concludes that it often 
means a special divine gift or influence, amounting 
sometimes to a participation of the divine nature 
granted to a few specially favoured individuals. In 
prophets, soothsayers, and poets, as also in those success- 
ful statesmen who govern well without referring their 
decisions to any philosophical principles, the Oeia jotpa 
is an irrational possession by divinity, inspiring their 
work after the fashion of a blind instinct. Prof. Souilhé 
thus supports (though he does not name him) Brémond’s 
appeal to Plato in favour of his mystical view of poetry 
and its catharsis. But the Oca potpa may also operate 
by control of outer circumstances, or by such special 
inspirations as Socrates’ divine sign. It seems there- 
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fore a rough and indistinct sketch of what would be 
later discriminated as sanctifying and actual grace. 
With the highest human type, however, the philosopher, 
this @ea poipa is not superimposed upon the normal 
functioning of the mind: “It does not suppress or 
replace the faculty of thought but rather arouses it to 
action, is a stimulant to the soul and her assistant in the 
discovery of truth.” 

Prof. Joseph de Ghelhinck’s “Study of References to 
the Stoic Logic in the Doctrinal Disputes of the Fourth 
Century” is chiefly instructive in its incidental proof 
that even the most humanist representatives of patristic 
Christian thought were still under the influence of that 
early Christian reaction against heathen wisdom from 
which only Clement of Alexandria was able to free 
himself completely. Not only can St. Jerome say that 
the “Eunomian heretics seek a resting-place among the 
thorn bushes of Artstotle and Chysippus’’, but St. Gregory 
of Nazianzum can “oppose the simple teaching of the 
Galilean fishermen to the logical artifices of Aristotle”, 
and “‘compare the invasion of the Church by Chysippus 
and Aristotle to the plagues of Egypt”. A far cry to 
St. Thomas and M. Maritain! Yet another lesson 
that the affirmations of a teacher are likely to be more 
valuable and more permanent than his rejections. Not 
antithesis, but synthesis. 

“A Contribution to the Religious and Philosophical 
Valuation of St. John Chrysostom’s Five Sermons on 
the Incomprehensibility of God.” Under this some- 
what involved title Dr. Georg Wunderle studies St. 
John’s defence of the incomprehensibility of God against 
the claim of Aetius and his Anomaean followers that 
man’s reason can know God as God knows Himself. 
Dr. Wunderle has no difficulty in showing, as against 
Rudolf Otto, that St. John does not deny man all know- 
ledge of God nor is opposing an absolutely irrational 
experience of God to an Aristotelian external theology— 
though from the preceding essay it is clear the Saint could 
not have had much good to say of Aristotle. Dr. 
Wunderle, however, admits that Prof. Otto does not 
actually deny all rational knowledge about God, for he 
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quotes a definite statement to the contrary, and he 
further allows that, if throughout Prof. Otto’s essay 
this admission had been kept in mind, “his insistence 
upon the irrational factor” in our knowledge of God 
“would have at least a considerable methodological value”. 

“Augustine as a Mystic”, by Dr. Alois Mager, O.S.B. 
This essay is, like the little girl, ““when good, very very 
good”, but when “bad, horrid”. So far as its actual 
subject is concerned it is excellent. Without excessive 
quotation Dr. Mager collects ample testimony to the 
mystical character of St. Augustine’s religion and shows 
that like all mystical experience, though not the clear 
vision of God, it was a direct experience of His Presence. 
He exaggerates, however, in claiming that Augustine 
was among “the greatest mystics of all time”. He may 
have been; but there is no proof of this. From the 
account of ecstasy which Dr. Mager quotes from De 
Genest ad Litteram, St. Augustine would certainly 
seem to have experienced it, but whether he ever 
reached the transforming union is extremely doubtful. 
There is not a scrap of evidence for it. Dr. Mager ap- 
pears to argue that, because Augustine was a genius of 
the very first rank and his religion was mystical, he must 
have been a mystic of the first rank. This by no means 
follows. A simple nun or servant girl, or the German 
bank-manager whose writings are discussed in the 
ZLettschrift fiir Ascettk und Mysttk,* might be raised to 
a higher union than Augustine. We cannot tell. Nor 
can I accept the implication that, since Augustine had 
mystical experiences before baptism, and the neo- 
Platonists also, these must be natural. Another un- 
proved assertion. Spiritus ubi vult spirat. What, how- 
ever, I must reject most strongly is Dr. Mager’s repeated 
assertion that mystical experiences of God, though 
genuine, possess no objective validity because scientific 
knowledge (in the widest sense) can rest only on dis- 
cursive proof accessible to every man of sound mind 
(p. 96). What does discursive proof itself rest on in 
the last resort? On the experience of the senses, Dr. 
Mager would doubtless reply. But why should I accept 
* Heinrich Jagen, Z.A.M. 1932. 4 Heft, 289-318. 
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sense experience as an objectively valid foundation of 
knowledge and refuse to accept the admittedly authentic 
experience of spirit? Surely not because only a few 
possess the latter, the vast majority the former. Some 
religious experience, though not mystical, belongs to 
the average man, and the blind, the deaf, and the dumb 
are not unknown. What percentage of blind people 
would have to exist in order to entitle them to reject 
the evidence of those endowed with normal sight? 
Moreover, our knowledge even of the sensible world is 
inexplicable by discursive reasoning from sense data. 
But of this more later. 

Prof. Noel’s essay on ““The Presence of the Intelligible 
to Consciousness according to St. Thomas and Cajetan” 
is of great importance. It deals with the all-important 
question of the transition between the apprehension of 
sense data and intellectual knowledge. If the senses 
apprehend the concrete individual object, the intellect 
the universal concept, how can we know individual 
objects ? According to Prof. Noel, intelligibility does 
not begin when the active intellect abstracts and forms 
the concept. Already the quiddity or intelligible form 
of the object, as it exists in the sensible image, the phan- 
tasm, is apprehended there by the intellect which it 
stimulates into act. This seems to me to amount to 
the doctrine that our perception of an object as pos- 
sessed of a particular character involves from the outset 
a direct intellectual contact with and apprehension of 
its form—an intellection of that form in the sensible 
object prior to the abstraction of a concept from it. If 
so, the first operation of the active intellect for St. 
Thomas must be what I should call an intuition, though 
this is not to say that St. Thomas would have accepted 
the term. In any case such an interpretation reduces 
the gulf between Thomistic epistemology and the in- 
tuitionist epistemology of a Lossky. Prof. Noel’s essay, 
alas too short, is quite fundamental, and should be 

ndered most carefully. 

Dr. Michael Wittmann writes on “The neo-Platonic 
Element in St. Thomas’ Account of the Virtues”. After 
an historical sketch of the Stoic and neo-Platonic develop- 
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ment in ethics, whereby Aristotle’s more humanist 
account of the cardinal virtues was unified and given a 
transcendent and theological orientation, by the super- 
position of purifying virtues withdrawing the spirit from 
the body and virtues of the purified spirit uniting it 
with God, Dr. Wittmann shows how the schoolmen, 
and in particular St. Thomas, receiving this neo-Platonic 
ethics from Macrobius did not simply reject it in favour 
of the Aristotelian but retained it in substance, modi- 
fying only excessive teachings on apathy and world 
renunciation incompatible with the Incarnational philo- 
sophy of Christianity. He thereby shows that Thomism 
is not pure Aristotelianism but merely emphasizes the 
Aristotelian factor in the Platonic-Aristotelianism of 
the philosophta perennis. An illuminating instance of 
the essentially synthetic character of Scholasticism, 
the conceptual counterpart of the Gothic cathedral 
which builds its Decorated choir onto a Norman nave. 

The short study of “St. Thomas’ Account of the 
Unconscious” by the Yugoslav Professor Dr. Alexius 
Usenicnic is of particular value and importance. He 
argues that St. Thomas’ psychology in its three funda- 
mental principles—the soul is the substantial form, the 
entelechy of the body; that this one soul operates in 
a threefold functioning as intelligent spirit, animal soul, 
and vegetable soul; and that the soul is individualized 
by its relation and ordination to a body—does justice, 
and alone does justice, to the modern psychological 
discoveries of the subconsciousness. 

He shows how fully St. Thomas recognized the 
psychological differences, extending in virtue of the soul’s 
unity to man’s highest mental and spiritual functions, due 
to physiological factors—particularly inherited factors: 
further that “the uncanny and even demonic” power 
of the animal and vital forces in man, particularly sex, 
is due, as St. Thomas pointed out, to their substantial 
union with a spirit, capable of and demanding infinity. 
Already in the thirteenth century St. Thomas’ psychology 
provides the psychological key to D. H. Lawrence! 
In the main Dr. Usenicnic is convincing. But we are 
not sure that a psychological distinction, even if due to 
Vol. 192 N 
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physiological factors, so great as to amount, in Cajetan’s 
phrase here quoted, to a “distinction of forms” does 
not amount to “the formal distinction” Cajetan and his 
master deny. If the forms of the souls actually differ, 
there must surely be an individual distinction, however 
it arose, between them as souls. And even if this objec- 
tion does not hold, a final difficulty remains on which 
the writer does not touch. If the soul is wholly differen- 
tiated by the body, how can it exist as a separate indi- 
vidual after death ? St. Thomas’ answer, in virtue of 
its orientation to the resurrection body, seems some- 
what far-fetched—a desperate shift rather than a con- 
vincing answer. Dr. Usenicnic’s essay strengthens the 
conviction I have long held that the strict Thomist 
psychology is difficult to reconcile, not with the results 
of modern psychology, with which on the contrary, as 
he shows, it fits almost uncannily, but with the theo- 
logical doctrine of personal immortality. It would be 
of great interest to know how Dr. Usenicnic would 
deal with the difficulty. 

Dr. Martin Grabmann studies “The Teaching of James 
of Viterbo” (Augustinian and Teacher in Paris; died 
1308) “on the Reality of the Divine Being”. James’ 
teaching, as here carefully analysed, does not differ widely 
from the normal Thomist position. He agrees with 
St. Thomas in teaching a real and not merely logical 
distinction between essence and existence in creatures. 
Otherwise creatures would, he truly argues, exist in 
virtue of their essence, therefore necessarily and from 
themselves, like God. But unlike St. Thomas he does 
not regard existence, és55¢, as a superadded actuality, but 
as the dependence of every created being on the co- 
existence of other beings. This dependence seems 
scarcely satisfactory as an account of its existence as 
opposed to its essence. For the existence of an isolated 
atom (in the literal sense) is metaphysically conceivable. 
St. Thomas’ explanation, which indeed James treats 
with marked respect, is preferable. In conclusion 
Prof. Grabmann discusses a series of answers to objections 
against the attribution of being to God which are, he 
proves, aimed at Eckhardt, who maintained that God 
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was intelligence beyond being, an exaggeration in form 
at least of the negative theology. 

Prof. Dr. Joaquin Carreras y Artau in his study of 
“Duns Scotus’ Doctrine of Universals”, a fragment from 
an unpublished monograph, shows that Scotus pro- 
fessed a moderate realism for which “universals are 
beings of reason (entia rationts) which are accidents 
superadded to objects in virtue of their relationship 
to the understanding in its act of apprehension”. In so 
far as Scotus says that they are constructs of the under- 
standing he concedes, I believe, too much to conceptual- 
ism. If the universal is not the concrete essence of the 
object as existing and individualized, it is or enters into 
that essence as abstracted from the concrete individual. 
It would be truer to say that the mind discovers and 
abstracts it than constructs it, though, in a sense, of 
course the actual concept is a construct. But this 
probably is a mere question of terminology. Scotus 
fully recognizes that the universal is really in the objects, 
being founded upon them and drawn from them by the 
mind. Dr. Carreras y Artau at any rate seems quite 
satisfied with the Scotist explanation. 

Dr. Ludwig Meier, O.F.M., of the Quaracchi Fran- 
ciscans, writes on ‘“‘William of Nottingham (1336), a 
witness to the development of the dtstinctio formalts at 
Oxford”. By the dtstinctio formalts is meant the doctrine 
that the Divine Attributes are formally distinct in 
God, the distinction therefore not being due, as St. 
Thomas teaches, simply to the created intelligence dis- 
tinguishing in the Divine Simplicity different attributes 
according to the diverse relations of creatures to God. 
Philosophically William’s thesis, here quoted at length, 
is not convincing—though his argument from the 
Blessed Trinity with its real processions and distinction 
of Persons is a strong one. But the problem of recon- 
ciling the Trinity with the Absolute Simplicity of the 
Divine Essence remains whether a formal distinction of 
attributes is accepted or not. 

Dr. Bernhard Jansen, S.J., devotes to the “Problem 
of Nicholas of Cusa” a most suggestive essay. While 
emphasizing the necessity for a more thoroughgoing study 
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of Nicholas’ work than has yet been made, a study based 
on a minute investigation of his terminology, he puts 
forward illuminating suggestions. The famous Coinci- 
dentia Oppositorum, the Coincidence of opposites in 
God, whereby the law of contradiction has no applica- 
tion to Him, and the greatest and least being are one, is, 
he thinks, no mere restatement of the traditional doctrine 
that everything in creatures is contained eminently or 
formally in God but an illogical attempt to combine a 
transcendent theism with a pantheistic conception of 
God as the being of the universe. Certainly the Coinci- 
dentia is misstated by Cusa. Since only positive being 
can exist in God and least is distinguished from greatest 
precisely by lack of being, it can have no place in God, 
to be in Him identical with the greatest being. To me 
Cusa’s philosophy seems strangely Hindu both in sub- 
stance andtemper. Heisa Christian Vedantist. 

In his essay, “‘Philosophy and the Scientific Ideal with 
special reference to Bergson”, Prof. Dr. Paul Simon 
expounds and criticizes M. Bergson’s philosophy as 
essentially a reaction against a view of rational knowledge, 
which, unduly influenced by the mathematical sciences, 
reduced conceptual to quantitative and mathematical 
knowledge. M. Bergson, rejecting this mathematical 
type of knowledge as inadequate to reality, could only 
oppose to it as the source of genuine knowledge an 
irrational intuition of the vital flux. Dr. Simon has no 
difficulty in proving that the concept as understood by 
Aristotelianism is not a quantity or mathematical formula, 
nor on the other hand does it claim complete adequacy 
with the object to which it refers. Nor is M. Bergson’s 
conception of intuition as an irrational vital instinct 
acceptable. But the tendency to reduce all knowledge 
to mathematical formulae rests, as M. Meyerson has 
shown, on a deeper foundation than the success of the 
mathematical sciences. The reason’s essential demand 
for unity is more fully satisfied by mathematical 
equation. And if the concept is not as such mathe- 
matical, quantity is the most abstract and therefore 
the clearest expression of the intelligible form which 
all concepts express. And though matter is not reversal 
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of spirit, conceptual thought of vital instinct, as M. Berg- 
son holds, physical matter is, so to speak, the most 
relaxed form of energy, here no more than external shock, 
and conceptual thought is secondary, not indeed to 
vital instinct, but to the super-conceptual intuition 
which I presume Dr. Simon would reject equally with 
M. Bergson’s—wrongly, I am convinced. 

Pére Joseph Maréchal, in his study of Husserl’s 
phenomenology and Blondel’s philosophy of action 
entitled “Pure Phenomenology or Philosophy of Action?”, 
gives us the subtle and profound criticism we should 
expect from his pen. The conclusion he reaches is that 
a combination of Husserl’s phenomenology with Blon- 
del’s dynamism “‘on the basis of the scholastic tradition” 
would supplement the insufficiencies of each and prove 
metaphysically fruitful. We must agree that phenomeno- 
logy, by refusing to pronounce on the ontological 
reality of the subject or object of experience, is incom- 
plete, is indeed the half-way house from more sceptical 
and empirical systems to an objective metaphysic. But 
I am not convinced that the universality of a form 
cannot be given in its intuition. Every form is as such 
presented to the mind as a potential universal—something 
in itself capable of unlimited reproduction, though 
whether this is actually possible is another matter. The 
answer to his own objection which Pére Maréchal puts 
into Prof. Husserl’s mouth (p. 386) seems to me quite 
satisfactory. I also believe that we can have a direct 
intuition of our own choice of attention. It is impos- 
sible to deal adequately here with Pére Maréchal’s diffi- 
culties as to the passage from ideal to real existence. 
It seems to me that the difference is at bottom one of 
the degree or order of reality, and that experience 
presents the object in the order of being to which it 
belongs, though not precisely as being in that particular 
order. Hence, although mistaken attributions are pos- 
sible, e.g. in hallucination, coherence distinguishes the 
orders or levels of existence and places objects in them. 
Action with its effects and obstacles, however, no doubt 
provides a further criterion—another line of approach 
to an objective ontology. 
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Dr. Ludwig Faulhaber’s essay on ““The Present State 
of the Problem of Causality” is not very satisfactory. 
For he begins by waving aside the view that the causal 
principle is self-evident on the ground that “it is now 
almost universally abandoned”. He is compelled to 
recognize that it cannot be deduced from a more ultim- 
ate principle, that it is insufficient to accept it as the in- 
dispensable postulate or axiom of knowledge, and that it 
cannot be established by induction, for induction itself 
presupposes it. And Geyser’s proof, which he finally 
accepts in substance, from reflection on an actual case of 
causation, since the case in question is nothing less univer- 
sal than becoming itself, is in fact the immediate and 
self-evident intuition he had so airily rejected. Like 
all ultimates, causation and the wider principle of suff- 
cient reason are apprehended by immediate intuition or 
intellection. Contemplate limited being: you see that 
it is not and cannot be its own ratson @étre, but is essen- 
tially related to being beyond itself without which its 
existence is inconceivable. Since it might not exist, 
and moreover, what in last analysis is reducible to the 
same possibility, might be other than it is, there must 
be a ground or sufficient reason why it 1s exists and is 
what it is. Again contemplate the process of becoming 
and you see that it involves a sufficient reason or ground 
of that active type we term causation. When we con- 
template our own volition we apprehend causality still 
more directly and in a more perfect, because more 
active, form. For causation is perfected part passu with 
energy and being till the Absolute Cause is reached— 
which alone is perfectly cause, because the effect in no 
way conditions Its agency. For causation is active 
sufficient reason. By accepting the second instance of 
intuitive apprehension of causality Dr. Faulhaber has 
thus admitted the very point which he denies and for 
which I would here contend. Moreover, if direct in- 
tuition of causality is so generally denied to-day, the 
denial is merely nominal, not real. It is like Lord Russell’s 
denial of causality itself, which he follows at no long 
interval by the assertion that dyspepsia was the cause 
of Carlyle’s pessimism. For causation is not only a self- 
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evident ultimate, but is so universally apprehended that 
no one can genuinely deny it—apparent denials are 
verbal self-deception. 

Dr. Peter Wust gives us a brief account and frienlyd 
criticism of “Hedwig Conrad-Martius’ Metaphysic of 
Time”. Dr. Conrad-Martius, whose metaphysical 
starting-point was the phenomenological school, traces 
time back to its ultimate metaphysical foundation—as 
the necessary condition of contingent being. A being 
that cannot “‘possess its existence wholly gathered in one 
point” must necessarily be extended over a sequence of 
past, present and future. As Dr. Wust points out, 
Dr. Conrad-Martius is here rethinking the speculation 
of Boethius on time and eternity. I cannot, however, 
agree that the present is a mere point “without any 
breadth of existence’”’.* This is strictly true only of a 
purely mathematical sequence and not even of the actual 
time sequence of physical events. In the case of psychical 
time it is demonstrably false. Man’s experienced or 
conscious present, far from being a point, covers a definite 
period of clock time ; its extent depends upon the beats 
of the heart, and actually varies with the rate of the latter. 
Though no finite being can gather its entire existence in 
one point and so become eternal like God, it can gather 
into a point more or less extensive portions of its existence, 
and the higher its place in the scale of being and the 
nearer it is to God the greater its capacity todo so. Hence 
psychical time is more comprehensive than physical ; 
and there is a series of times from the minimum of purely 
mathematical instants through clock time and normal 
human psychological time to the time of disembodied 
or unembodied spirits. ‘This in the natural order, apart 
from the supernatural participation of God’s eternity 
in mystical experience and beatific vision. 

Prof. Dr. Hans Eibl’s study entitled “The Unity of 
the West viewed from its German Centre”’ is of the first 
importance. Indeed I personally regard it as perhaps 
the most important contribution to the entire symposium. 
It is a study of the spiritual and metaphysical and 


* Subjectively there may be no consciousness of breadth. But Dr. 
Wust seems to be denying objective breadth. 
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secondarily the political history of European culture as 
exemplified mainly, though by no means exclusively, 
by German representatives. Dr. Eibl justifies this 
limitation—primarily due to exigencies of space—by 
the fact that the great intellectual and spiritual move- 
ments of European culture, whether constructive or de- 
structive, have centred in the German lands, either 
beginning there or finding there their leading exponents. 
In any case, whether we regard the German emphasis 
as justified or excessive, it does not affect the truth of 
Dr. Eibl’s masterly sketch. He regards European culture 
as determined by the tension between two principles— 
a vertical principle of spiritual ascent, interiority or 
profundity, and a horizontal principle, the apprehen- 
sion and manipulation of empirical reality for which 
Western culture is pre-eminently distinguished. This 
tension has given rise to a dialectical movement. Its 
thesis is the assertion of the whole and the universal as 
more real than the particular, which found expression 
in the constructive and organic period of patristic and 
early mediaeval thought. The antithesis regards the 
part as real, the whole the mere sum of its parts, 
and the universal a mere label. It found expression in 
nominalism, the disruption of Christianity, the rise of 
rationalism and a scientific mechanism with the positivist 
philosophies it has inspired. For the synthesis “the part 
owes all its significance to the whole, and the individual 
is comprehensible only as an instance of the universal, 
yet “the whole and the universal are empty concepts 
apart from thorough investigation of the individual 
parts”. Kant, German classicism, the German ideal- 
ist philosophies, are precursors of this synthesis, whose 
actual construction, however, has only begun in the 
contemporary post-war period. I have no space to follow 
or criticize Dr. Eibl’s detailed exposition of his theme or 
to linger on such incidental achievements as his masterly 
sketches of Thomism, Kant, Ibsen’s Third Kingdom, 
and Marxian Communism. 

Side by side in worth as in place with Dr. Eibl’s essay 
comes Pére Sertillanges’ contribution, “Some Charac- 
teristics of Christian Philosophy”. It contains a number 
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of fine things finely said. As marks of a Christian 
Catholic philosophy the author notes its confidence in 
reason and truth. “God creates His beings twice in 
themselves and in us: we are ourselves created twice in 
ourselves and in the immanent reflection of ourselves, at 
once mirrors of the world and of our own miniature 
world we are thus mirrors of God.” Confidence there- 
fore in common sense—hence a completeness, lacking to 
the one-sided philosophies Catholicism must reject. A 
further mark, its essential theocentrism. Everything 
is viewed in the light of God. For God, as the illustrious 
Dominican points out in a magnificent passage (p. 506), 
is the centre to which everything must ultimately be 
referred for its explanation, the light which illuminates 
every sphere of knowledge. And because Catholic 
philosophy judges from the standpoint of God and His 
eternity it is able to incorporate what is valuable and 
true in all schools of thought, though only after a slow 
testing which precludes the hasty acceptance of a novel 
fashion of thought however popular. A magnificent 
essay. But why does Pére Sertillanges include among 
the absurdities rejected by common sense the ascrip- 
tion of feeling to plants? Surely the experiments of 
Sir Jagadir Bose have proved that plants do in a very 
true sense feel. At any rate they are sensitive to shocks, 
and an anaesthetic will save trees which the “‘operation” 
of transplanting would otherwise have killed. 

The second volume groups its contributions according 
to the branches of philosophy to which they belong. 
The first group deals with the propaedeutic to Philosophy 
and Logic. It is opened, however, by a general classifica- 
tion of philosophic disciplines, ““The Order of Philosophic 
Disciplines”, by Dr. Gertrud Kahl-Furthmann. To 
philosophy in the strict sense she refers epistemology, 
concerned with the first principles of knowing; meta- 
physics, which is subdivided into ontology, the science 
of being, and metaphysics in the strict sense, the doctrine 
of the First Cause—usually known as natural theology ; 
which is completed by psychology and cosmology ; 
finally ethics and esthetics, concerned with the first 
principles of action, values. A useful classification, 
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though aesthetics deals with values more often to be 
enjoyed than produced, and incidental observations show 
that the writer takes a view both of apperception and of 
our knowledge of God and the Soul which seems to me 
too indirect and discursive to fit the facts of experience. 

Dr. Aloys Fisher contributes a valuable study of ““The 
Concept of Law in the Sciences of Mind’. In fact his- 
tory is his typical instance of these, and as the result of 
careful comparison with law as understood in physics 
Dr. Fisher concludes that the only law in history is the 
mechanism of its material—the instrument of man’s 
free and unigue action which constitutes history. He 
is not so clear as could be wished about law in human 
psychology, and seems to contradict himself when on 
the one hand he affirms with justice a law or order of 
values, “‘a hierarchy of truths and values comprising the 
structure of the intelligible world” (p. 652), which deter- 
mines the historical tasks which the individual’s freedom 
must attempt to solve, and at the same time maintains 
that values are not apprehended by an act of cognition 
but posited by the will or desire (p. 636). If that were 
true they must be purely subjective and arbitrary and 
an objective hierarchy would be impossible. 

Dr. Aloys Wenzel studies ““The Notion of Form and 
Whole in Modern Psychology, Biology, and Philosophy 
and its relation to the (Aristotelian) Concept of Entel- 
echy”. In these few and condensed pages Dr. Wenzel 
covers his ground well. He analyses the various organic 
wholes or forms we must admit in psychology and biology, 
admitting them in the psychological psychosis and in 
personality and in the biological organism, but rejecting 
sociological and cultural organisms. While agreeing 
in the main with Dr. Wenzel’s critique of Spengler I 
do not think he should reject his culture intuitions as 
sheer fancy. They are genuine apprehensions of culture 
forms. It is in his interpretation of these culture forms 
and in his co-ordination or refusal to co-ordinate them 
that Spengler is in error. Nor can I agree that spatial 
configurations cannot constitute qualitative wholes. 
The quality of a spatial form is more than the sum total 
of the qualities of its parts. And the psychical form as 
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normally apprehended is due not to “construction” but 
to “discrimination”. ‘To regard it as a construction is a 
perilous concession to a Kantian subjectivism, fatal to 
valid knowledge of a real world. The final comparison 
between Driesch’s Entelechy and Aristotle’s is instruc- 
tive, but if the latter is to be accepted we should reject 
Driesch’s postulate of an isolated vital factor and 
moreover be readier than Prof. Wenzel seems to be to 
recognize even in the inorganic a form and a whole which 
is other than the sum of the parts. 

Fr. Martin D’Arcy’s essay on “Probability and Cer- 
tainty” is not rendered superfluous for English readers 
by the book in which he has worked out its thesis at 
length. Concentration may act as a focus, and I at least 
find this short statement an invaluable key to the author’s 
book. Fr. D’Arcy concludes that certainty may be, and 
that our strongest certainties are, produced by a unity 
of infinite evidence apprehended by the mind. There 
are no doubt certainties which arise from an “intuition 
of unity” (though why qualify intuition by adding “kind 
of” ?). Such is the certainty that I am looking at snow, 
not clouds, a cat, nota black mat. This, however, is not 
the unity of infinite evidence. Can the evidence before 
a finite mind be infinite? Can a finite mind grasp in- 
finite evidence ? It is an apprehension, intellection, or 
intuition of the form of the object sufficient to determine 
its nature. Other certainties, however—for instance 
that which Newman took as his example, that Britain is 
an island—rest, I believe, simply on authority, on our 
acceptance of the unanimous and uncontradicted testi- 
mony of all in a position to know. And this certainty 
that Britain is an island is ultimately based on geographical 
evidence which could be itemized. The sole difference 
between my certainty that Britain is an island and the 
certainty of a mediaeval man that the sun went round 
the earth is that it is impossible to conceive of evidence 
which could refute the former proposition, whereas, as 
St. Thomas saw, it was always possible that the astro- 
nomical phenomena might be better explained by some 
other hypothesis. 

Pére Prof. M. D. Roland Gosselin, O.P., deals with 
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the problem of intuition : ‘Can we speak of intellectual 
intuition in the Thomist philosophy ?” St. Thomas, he 
concludes, admits intuition only “in an extremely 
limited sense”. Sensation he admits, the intuition of 
the sensible and an intuition of our acts (though not their 
principle the soul), and even so only as “‘determined by 
their object” (p. 730). I would remark that we cannot 
be bound by St. Thomas as by an infallible authority. I 
believe that we are directly conscious of many psychic 
acts—e.g. acts of will—nor is their object always sensible, 
e.g. if I love God, or will justice. Moreover, we have a 
dim intuition of the soul as such. Pére Gosselin more- 
over begins by defining intuition as a view of individual 
reality not “‘of the essence and the universal”. ‘This 
definition I am unable to accept. On the contrary I 
believe that intuition apprehends the essence or form— 
though not completely. (Pace Pére Gosselin, a direct 
apprehension need not grasp its entire object. More 
accurately its object need not be the total essence.) 
It apprehends it indeed individualized by the object 
of sense (intuition of the soul and God are in a 
category apart); but the individual embodiment is 
apprehended by sensation. The object of the intuition 
as such is a form or essence—not necessarily the form 
or essence of the concrete object, but at any rate a form 
which enters into that essence and an aspect of that 
essence, therefore a potential universal. (Besides the 
individual object, e.g. Socrates, there is his quiddity, 
his Socrateness, actually individual but metaphysically 
universal.) It will be obvious that, since I disagree with 
Pére Gosselin as to the nature of intuition, his arguments 
against its possibility cannot convince me. But even 
if we adopt the standpoint of a strictly Thomist epistemo- 
logy, the operation of the tntellectus agens would seem 
to involve a direct intellection of form, an intuition 
therefore, at least if we accept Pére Noel’s view that it 
is determined in the first place by the “objective intelli- 
gibility”’ present in the image (vide supra). For this must 
be either the essence of the object presented by the 
image or an aspect of it, directly apprehended by the 
intellect. 
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Prof. Etienne Gilson in his ‘‘Methodical Realism” 
urges that the realism of the scholastics was not realism 
as now understood, realism as a self-evident datum of 
experience, but the realism as a metaphysical postulate 
proved by its metaphysical fruitfulness—whereas ideal- 
ism, equally legitimate as a starting-point, has been dis- 
proved by its metaphysical barrenness. This, no doubt, 
is a valuable argument for realism. But it remains 
true that the external reality of objects is given directly 
in their apprehension, at least relatively; that is, they 
are apprehended as belonging to an order more real than 
our subjective images and dreams. For the reality of 
contingents is after all a matter of degree. None is 
absolutely real—none wholly unreal. And experience 
alone distinguishes the orders of comparative reality and 
assigns its objects to each. 

Dr. Lorenz Fuetcher, S.J., who opens the ontological 
section with his essay ““The Principle of Sufficient Reason 
and the Intelligibility of Being’’, covers much the same 
ground as Dr. Faulhaber’s essay on the Problem of 
Causation. His treatment of the problem is far more 
satisfactory. He unravels an ambiguity in the use of 
the term “incomprehensible” which misled Dr. Faul- 
haber, whose argument confused that which is incom- 
prehensible in the sense that we cannot see whether it 
is possible or not, with that which is incomprehensible 
in the sense that we can see it to be impossible, e.g. the 
absence of a sufficient reason for any phenomenon. And 
he shows how the principle of sufficient reason and, 
where a process is concerned, of causality is apprehended 
directly in the contemplation of contingent being. 

The cosmological section of our universal exhibition 
of metaphysics is opened by M. Jacques Maritain with 
a most illuminating essay, “On the Notion of the 
Philosophy of Nature” (he objects to the term cos- 
mology). In this essay, undoubtedly one of the most 
important and valuable in the book, M. Maritain 
distinguishes between the philosophy of nature as 
understood by the Aristotelian tradition which investi- 
gates the essence, the being, of sensible and movable 
objects and the natural sciences which, incapable of 
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reaching the essence of objects, are content with ascer- 
taining constant facts which are signs of the essence. 
And the fact-signs on which the modern natural sciences 
are founded are mathematical. Natural philosophy is 
unable to go beyond the determination of types or 
orders of being, for the specific essence cannot be 
directly attained. Hence the unfruitfulness for which 
cosmology has been so often unjustly blamed. M. 
Maritain, I think, draws too sharp a line of cleavage 
between the knowledge of essence apprehended in 
cosmology and the fact-signs apprehended by the 
special sciences. ‘These signs, e.g. mathematical quan- 
tities, are only signs of the essence because they are 
aspects of the essence, forms which enter into the 
essential form of the object. And I might well find 
proof of my contention in the next essay by Fr. Leslie 
Walker, S.J., ““The Bearing of Modern Physical Theories 
on Catholic Philosophy”. He shows that the principles 
of Aristotelian cosmology, e.g. Aristotle’s definition of 
time, harmonize with the cosmological hypotheses 
reached by modern astronomy and physics; indeed— 
though here only the general lines of his argument are 
intelligible to a layman in science like myself—that the 
most modern physical and astronomical hypotheses can 
be explained by these principles. For example, the 
latest view of atomic composition can be explained by 
the principle of matter and form. But are we to under- 
stand that the individual electron apart from its place 
in the atomic system is wholly devoid of form—prima 
materia in fact? ‘This seems to me difficult to conceive. 
Fr. Walker’s essay proves that on the inorganic level 
with which astronomy and physics are concerned 
mathematical arrangement, if not actually the sub- 
stantial form of objects, is at least its primary expression, 
what he terms its formal effect, so that here the special 
sciences and cosmology are intimately related. The 
more abstract the form, the more accessible. Hence the 
achievements of mathematics and the mathematical 
sciences. For number is the most abstract expression 
of form. 

If M. Maritain has drawn too sharply his valuable line 
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of demarcation between the natural sciences and cos- 
mology, Pére Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., in his study of 
“Universal Attraction according to Saint Thomas and 
Newton”, has mingled natural science, cosmology, 
metaphysics, and theology in an amalgam which, if often 
suggestive, does not make for scientific accuracy. He 
seems almost peevish with the sciences because they 
have refused to go outside their sphere by employing 
metaphysical and theological explanations. He is far 
too ready to determine the actual nature of physical 
phenomena by their spiritual counterparts—gravitation, 
e.g., by love. I am far from denying a connexion, but 
it is not one of which the physicist can take cognizance. 
And Pére Lagrange makes no mention of Einstein. 
For him Newton seems the last word. As a commentary 
on Dante, however, this essay is invaluable. ‘Though 
the poet is not mentioned, I have never come across a 
better exposition of the leit-motiv of the Paradztso. 

Dr. P. M. de Munnynck’s study of time (“The Notion 
of Time”) contains much valuable thought. But it 
leaves me dissatisfied. Dr. de Munnynck defines time 
“as the actuality of particular essences proportionate by 
their nature to this deficient existence which is a mere 
becoming”. He would exclude from time pure spirits. 
Since, however, even in a pure spirit existence is not 
essence, and potency differs from act, it also must exist 
in a species of time because its essence is actualized, its 
existence therefore an actualized potency, and the 
actualization of a potency is a mode of becoming. Dr. 
de Munnynck, while admitting that the passage from 
potency to act is a becoming, denies that this becoming 
need be temporal. But becoming is a species of motion, 
and therefore, since time is the measure of motion, must 
be temporal. Nor do I agree that there is any absolute 
time. Each form of motion has its own time, correlated 
no doubt by ultimate reference not to an absolute time, 
surely a contradiction in terms, but to Eternity. Hence 
the concrete past does not, as Dr. de Munnynck main- 
tains, wholly cease to be when the next moment of clock 
time succeeds. Suppose a man and a chair existing, say, 
in 1897, the man now still alive, the chair still unbroken. 
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The fact that the same man and chair exist then and 
now shows that they were only parttally in the time that 
has passed. In so far as they were in that time they 
have perished with it. Even the man’s psychological 
experience has passed in the passing of its psychological 
time. But the essence of the man and the essence of 
the chair have their own time, that of their duration, a 
large present overlapping the present of 1897 and the 
present moment in 1933. Duration is always a present, 
and duration presents overlap even in the same being. 
And man, because his being embraces so many levels of 
reality, exists in many orders of motion and therefore of 
time, the present of his central self eml racing the entire 
time series of his existence, as in turn the present of his 
psychological moments embraces a past present and 
future of clock time. It is a box of boxes of times that 
I am endeavouring to outline, ranging from the Absolute 
Present of Divine Eternity to the utter becoming, point 
after point of first matter—a becoming never actually 
realized, since actual existence involves form and 
form a duration~present—however brief. In physical 
objects it is true the form persists in so far as human 
experience can tell indefinitely longer than man. But the 
form with its duration present is here a pattern of 
constantly changing particles. Both the chair of 1897 
and the man of 1897 are identical with the chair of 1933 
and the man of 1933 in virtue of their forms, but in the 
chair the form is expressed by the pattern, in man it is the 
soul, though expressed in a largely though not wholly 
identical bodily pattern. In so short a space I fear I 
cannot have made my point clear. I can but throw out 
a suggestion which is at the same time a criticism. 

From Cosmology to Psychology. In his contribution, 
“Emotions and Feelings”, Fr. Agostino Gemelli, O.F.M., 
on the basis of psychological experiments divides feelings 
into subjective, immediately due to an organic stimulus 
(it is misleading to include in this category the sense of 
beauty, which is not primarily a feeling but an intuition 
of aesthetic form), and those due to a previous state of 
consciousness. Studying the latter in greater detail, he 
finds that they are accompanied by organic sensations 
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and reactions such as repulsion or pleasure, and behind 
all this is the determining fact of the entire psychosis, 
an instinct which itself represents a biological complex. 
Such sentiments succeed one another in a course of 
normally moderate action and reaction to stimulate and 
control action to a teleological end. The emotions are 
explosions of violent feelings due to a lack of adaptation, 
though not without a utility of their own. 

The metaphysical foundations of an objective 
philosophy of values are laid down by Dr. Fritz Joachim 
von Rintelen in his essay on “The Significance of the 
Philosophical Problem of Value”. It is certainly among 
the most important in these volumes. Dr. von Rintelen 
sketches the doctrine of value in several of the leading 
philosophic systems—in Plato, Aristotle, St. Thomas, 
Kant, Lotze, the neo-Kantians, and the Phenomeno- 
logists. Completing and correcting Scheler’s valuable 
but insufficient, because still too subjective, treatment 
of value, he establishes the essential objectivity of value 
as a quality of real being, and on that basis develops a 
classification of values with suggestions for their hier- 
archical arrangement. His distinction between the value 
in itself and its value in relation to other values, its 
“relational value”, which serves as the starting-point of 
a further classification, is particularly useful. 

Closely akin is the more specialized essay which 
follows: Prof. Dietrich von Hildebrand’s study “Of the 
Part Played in Ethics by Objective Good for the Person”’. 
Prof. Hildebrand distinguishes the valuable in itself, that 
which is objectively valuable (good) for me (or for some 
other person), and that which merely satisfies my or 
another’s desire. He shows the necessity of clearly 
recognizing and sharply distinguishing the second class of 
values and their importance in ethics—particularly in 
relation to egoism and altruism, which he claims are 
confined to values of this class. ‘This is certainly true 
as regards values as such which have no reference to 
their possessors. But I am not so sure that the dis- 
tinction is inapplicable to goods of pure satisfaction. 
And although Dr. Hildebrand’s distinction between an 
objective good for someone and a mere satisfaction as 
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such is valid and valuable, in the case of physical pleasure 
values surely both classes, the objectively valuable for a 
person and the satisfying, coincide. Moreover, the 
distinction between egoism and altruism bears on the 
factor of satisfaction as such. 

Out of all er to its brevity is the importance 
of Dr. Edgar de Bruyne’s essay on ““The Part Played by 
Intelligence in Aesthetic Activity”. In a few pages 
Dr. Bruyne contrives to give us a most valuable and 
fundamental account of the part played by intuition, in 
esthetics primarily, though also in other spheres of 
perception. Aisthetic perception for Dr. de Bruyne is 
a synthetic “intuition”, “sensitive-rational”: “neither 
sensible intuition nor intellectual intuition is known to 
us immediately in isolation”. ‘The intellectual factor is 
an apprehension of form in the object, whether an idea 
of the Platonic type, or a harmony of external forms,“‘of 
the parts in the whole”, on which a more Aristotelian 
aesthetic lays stress. While in wholehearted agreement 
with Dr. de Bruyne for the substance of his explanation, 
I am not so satisfied with his terminology. Surely it is 
of the very essence of an intuition to be known “‘immedi- 
ately”’. tt is true, the intellectual intuition—of form, 
idea, aesthetic quality—is not given in isolation from 
sensation and other psychological factors, and this, I 
take it, is the writer’s meaning. But would it not have 
been enough to say sensation and intuition are not given 
in isolation ? (The case of mystical intuition is a partial 
exception to the rule.) Nor would I use the term 
intuition to denote a synthesis of intuition and sensa- 
tion. I would keep intuition for Dr. de Bruyne’s 
intellectual intuition, and call the synthesis an experience 
or a psychosis. And I believe that the harmony of 
sensible forms can be related to the idea as its external 
expression. Dr. de Bruyne proceeds to show how the 
intellectual intuition which dominates and unifies the 
artist’s conscious elaboration of his work presides as a 
subconscious instinct over its inception—the teleological 
principle operative throughout. His remarks may be 
fruitfully read in connexion with Prof. Gemelli’s teleo- 
logical explanation of the feelings and emotions. 
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In his “Metaphysics as a Science” Dr. Hans Meyer 
briefly outlines the province of metaphysics as under- 
stood by scholastic philosophy. I cannot agree with 
him in the function he assigns to induction. Even 
natural theology must, he tells us, be based on induction 
(p. 1066). Induction is itself inexplicable and un- 
justifiable, except as based upon and subordinate to 
direct intellection or intuition. In particular the 
metaphysical forms of theism on which natural theology 
is built are not inductions but direct ontological appre- 
hensions or intellections. 

In the light of a sketch and criticism of Max Scheler’s 
brilliant but, as always, inconsistent metaphysic, 
Dr. A. Rohner, O.P., in his study entitled ““The Funda- 
mental Problem of Metaphysics” compresses into brief 
compass the fundamental principle of ‘Thomism as he sees 
it—the doctrine of essence and existence, really distinct 
in creatures, identical in God. He stresses the essential 
ideal realism of Thomist philosophy, its ontological 
basis, as primarily a doctrine of being. I am not quite 
clear as to his meaning when he says self-consciousness 
is based on consciousness of being and is not therefore 
primary in the structure of the intellect (p. 1083). The 
self is objective being and the being whose knowledge is 
nearest to us. If I can apprehend external reality 
directly and not as an indirect conclusion from a know- 
ledge which is exclusively self-consciousness, I also 
apprehend my own being directly. Possibly Dr. Rohner 
means merely that consciousness of being is the wider 
category embracing the consciousness of self and external 
objects, a distinction not perhaps clearly drawn at the 
outset of human consciousness, though the infant who 
alone could tell us cannot, and is metaphysically the prior 
category. If this is his meaning, I should agree. But his 
remark that self-consciousness is not primary in the 
structure of the spirit seems to go further, and to make 
self-consciousness an indirect apprehension. ‘True, as he 
says, self-consciousness is always given in the “perform- 
ance of mental acts”’, but it is directly given in them and 
not merely concluded from them. This distinction 
between essence and existence is also the foundation of 
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Dr. Joseph Engert’s ‘‘Metaphysics and the Concept of 
God”’—in which the immanentist philosophy of Becher 
plays the same part as Scheler’s for Dr. Rohner. 
Dr. Engert sums up his thesis as follows: “The being 
we experience is marked by a distinction between 
existence and essence. The scientific method attains 
only a knowledge of the essence of things and pre- 
supposes their existence. Metaphysics, on the other 
hand, is principally concerned with investigating the 
ground of the world’s existence and character. Since 
the world is an effect, the laws of causality guaranteed 
by experience compel us, if we would satisfy the axiom 
of universal law, to posit by analogy for this real effect 
an equally real rational and spiritual cause. This real 
spiritual, therefore active, cause must be an actus purus, 
pure activity.” The words “equally real’ may mis- 
lead. God’s being is infinitely more real than the 
derived being of creatures. Nor do I believe we can 
only know causality as distinct from rational ground, 
which is certainly a wider principle, from our own 
psychology. The sufficient ground of becoming must 
be causation. Though Dr. Engert is right in denying 
that essence can of itself entitle us to conclude to its 
existence, the concrete statement that intelligibility 
admits mo conclusion to existence is too sweeping. 
Every essence we can conceive must exist somehow and 
somewhere ; if not formally, eminently ; ; if not in 
creation, in the Divine Mind. But it is simply the 
form of statement to which I must take exception. 
What Dr. Engert means is certainly true. And I am 
delighted to see that he regards apprehensions of value 
as self-evident and immediate, i.e. intuitions (p. 1103), 
and recognizes the intuitional character of the evidence 
for theism (ibid.). I cannot, however, regard the proofs 
of theism as a critical verification of previous “intuitions 
of the Divine”. Their function is rather to bring into 
the clear field of intellectual vision the intuitions they 
represent. And the concrete but dim intuition of re- 
ligious experience belongs to a different category from 
these abstract metaphysical proofs. 


Dr. Wendelin Rauch devotes his essay on “An 
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Absolute Order of Conduct based on a Realist Meta- 
physic” to an elucidation of the ontological and ulti- 
mately theological foundation of ethics. The moral 
order and its obligation are shown to rest on the necessary 
objective order of things—which in turn is the expres- 
sion of the “Divine Majesty that speaks to man past 
and present through being, through the essential order 
of His creation founded on His Divine Being” (p. 1126). 
Thus an “order of duty arises out of the order of being 
which is an absolute order of conduct claiming an 
irrefragable validity for every volition of intellectual 
creatures”. But it does not follow from the possibility 
of this ontological foundation of ethics, as Dr. Rauch 
seems to imply in his criticism of Scheler, that there is 
no direct intuition of ethical qualities. The one way of 
approach does not exclude the other. One may often 
travel to the same destination by train or motor-bus. 
And if the ontological method integrates ethics with 
the entire philosophy of human experience, the in- 
tuitional often provides a more direct and easier deter- 
mination of concrete ethical values. The collection 
concludes with three essays devoted to the work of the 
philosopher in whose honour it has been compiled. 
Since, however, a review of reviews is not very satisfactory 
and space presses, it will be best to leave these studies of 
Joseph Geyser to be read in the original by those who 
have already read something of his work and can profit- 


ably read the commentary. 
E. I. Watkin. 








Art. 3—THE VENDEE RISING OF 1832; 


| there is anything of which you cannot fairly accuse 
the present age, it is an attitude of indifference towards 
centenaries and retrospective celebrations generally. All 
the more remarkable is it, in the circumstances, that a 
centenary of particular interest, falling within the summer 
and autumn of last year, should, so far as I am aware, 
at any rate in England, have been allowed to pass practic- 
ally without comment. I am referring to the centenary 
of the Vendée rising of 1832, the last of the many 
insurrections of which that province of France, the classi- 
cal home of loyalty to the Bourbon dynasty has been 
the scene—an episode in French history which at the 
time caused a tremendous stir and has left widespread 
traces in contemporary literature, in popular imagery, and 
in family tradition. And yet, outside a comparatively 
restricted circle, the Vendée rising of 1832 is to-day 
almost forgotten ; to the average person a mention 
of the Vendée in history conjures up nothing but a 
vision of the chouannerte of 1793; just as there must be 
many people who, when reading Georges Clemenceau’s 
Figures de Vendée, have thought twice when coming 
upon the ““Tiger’s” mention of his youthful association 
with one of the chouans of 1815—to mention yet another 
fateful year in the history of the Vendée. 

Looking back upon the passing of the restored Bourbon 
Monarchy in July 1830 in the light of the enormous 
evidence which has been accumulating ever since, it is 
impossible not to gain the conviction that a somewhat 
more determined attitude of resistance on the part of 
the authorities would doubtless have saved a political 
régime for which there evidently was a basis of wide- 
spread contentment and well-being; a régime, too, 
which at the eleventh hour won its great success at 
Algiers under circumstances which justified one of its 
ablest public servants, the Comte d’Estourmel, in 
saying: “Nous allions joutr de la victoire sams avoir 
cessé de gotter les douceurs de la patx’’. Indeed, there can 
be little doubt that the leaders of the July tevolution 
were greatly taken aback by their own success; and on 
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the morrow of the revolution France can scarcely be 
said politically to have presented the picture of a very 
happy family. There was, for one thing, the very large 
body of those who were still heart and soul with the 
rulers of yesterday; there were those who gave their 
support to the newly set-up “King of the French” 
there was, furthermore, the very widespread leaven of 
Bonapartist sentiment, whose day was yet to come; 
and there were, finally, the doctrinaire revolutionaries 
and republicans, who, if they had learnt nothing, had 
certainly managed to forget a great deal. In this welter 
of political opinion one purely constitutional fact, 
however, stood out quite uncontrovertibly, and that was 
that the contract expressed in the joint abdication 
of Charles X and the Duc d’Angouléme on 2 August, 
1830, in favour of the youthful Duc de Bordeaux, had 
not been carried out: it was not Henry V, but Louis- 
Philippe who occupied the throne of France. Hence 
when, from the frosty fastness of Holyrood, the exiled 
King Charles in January 1831 appointed a Regent of 
France, his action was in conformity with the strictest 
logic. ‘The personality thus placed in the very centre 
of the schemes for a restoration in France was one 
which, through its individual characteristics, could not 
fail to exercise a profound influence upon events. It 
was a woman—Marie-Caroline de Bourbon, widowed 
Duchesse de Berry and mother of Henry V. 

Although at the time still in her early thirties, the 
Duchesse de Berry had experienced in her life a series 
of the most varied and violent emotions; and what 
was evidently from the beginning a very definite and 
strong personality had thereby become still further 
accentuated in her idiosyncrasies. Born in 1798, as one 
of the daughters of Francis of Bourbon, subsequently 
King of the Two Sicilies, Marie-Caroline had in 1816, 
whilst not yet out of her teens, seen the mirage of worldly 
greatness and splendour unfolded before her eyes with a 
suddenness and a brilliance which might well have turned 
the head of anybody, child or grown-up. Her hand had 
been sought by the Duc de Berry, heir-presumptive to 
the crowns of France and Navarre, and the match, 
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arranged purely as an affair of state, without the parties 
to it even having seen each other, had turned out a great 
success ; while the whole of France quickly surrendered 
to the charm of this gamine, who, warm-hearted, quick, 
and impulsive, brought something of the sun and gaiety 
of Naples to enliven the stiff pageant of the Court of 
France, and whose enchanting smile and vivacious eyes 
once inspired Sir Thomas Lawrence to one of his happiest 
efforts. — 

Yet amid all this gaiety and laughter tragedy was 
nigh ; on a February night in 1820 the dagger of Louvel 
ended the days of the Duc de Berry, before his wife had 
borne that male child to which France looked to continue 
the senior line of the house of Bourbon. And yet the 
scheme of the murderer failed in its main purpose ; for 
in September 1820 Marie-Caroline gave birth to that 
posthumous child, Henri Dieudonné, who was greeted 
as “‘Penfant du miracle’ and gave his mother a position 
in France far outstripping anything she had possessed 
before. Indeed, during the last ten years of the Restora- 
tion period the Duchesse de Berry was easily the most 
popular figure in the Dynasty. In the Paris of the rising 
young Romanticist movement all eyes were riveted 
upon the graceful fantaisiste Southerner, who knew so 
well how to pander to the taste of the day in fancy 
dress; and her visits to the provinces were one uninter- 
rupted triumphal progress. Particularly memorable 
among these was the visit to the Vendée paid in the 
summer of 1828 ; the enthusiasm of the population knew 
no bounds, and amidst the rejoicings of the present a 
note of graver, more far-seeing loyalty was also struck. 
At the Chateau of Vézin, for instance, the fair royal 
visitor was greeted with a festive ode which went out 
out of its way to say: 


Mais si jamais une secte abborrée 
Brisatt encore le sceptre de nos Rots, 

Ah, pense a nous, reviens dans la Vendée, 
Améne Henri, nous défendrons tes droits. 


Here was a direct appeal which Marie-Caroline did 
not forget. 
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Two more years—and she was once again in the 
midst of great and fateful events. It is on record, that 
in the drama of July 1830 the Duchesse de Berry ad- 
vocated a line of fearless and vigorous action, offering 
to go with her son to brave and win over the populace 
of Paris; and there is no knowing how the course of 
events might have changed had her courageous counsel 
been acted upon. It was, however, overruled; and, 
resigned to inaction where no action was possible, she 
took her part in the tragic progress of the Royal family 
from Rambouillet to Cherbourg, where the party em- 
barked for England. 

Even her passion for Walter Scott could not reconcile 
Marie-Caroline to a protracted residence at Holyrood. 
During the first months of her exile, she stayed mainly 
in London, throwing herself wholeheartedly into political 
activity, seeing emissaries from France, renewing or 
making fresh acquaintances in the English political 
world : the Duke of Wellington is reputed in conversation 
broadly to have hinted to her the advisability of military 
action in support of her policy. She left England in 
June, duly constituted, as we have seen, Regent of 
France, and, crossing the Continent, first went to Pied- 
mont, where, however, the afflux of French visitors soon 
became such that the Government of Louis-Philippe felt 
constrained to remonstrate with the King, Charles Albert, 
who reluctantly asked the Duchess to leave his dominions. 
Marie-Caroline now transferred her abode to the territory 
of asovereign upon whom the representations of the French 
Government could have no effect, for the excellent reason 
that, alone among all the Princes of Europe, he had never 
recognized the July revolution: Francis IV, Duke of 
Modena. Massa, a town close to the seaboard of the 
tiny State, soon became the headquarters of the organiza- 
tion aiming at the overthrow of Louis-Philippe and 
the restoration of the elder line. 

As months passed by, the position of the July Monarchy 
can hardly be said to have been growing in strength. 
The sack, by the Paris mob, of the Church of St. Germain 
l’Auxerrois and of the Archbishop’s palace after a requiem 
mass said on 14 February 1831, the anniversary of the 
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murder of the Duc de Berry, had sent a shudder of 
horror through all the elements of the Right; while 
the sanguinary repression of the great Republican rising 
at Lyon in November 1831 could not fail to make still 
more acute the tension in the relations of the Government 
with the Left. Here was, then, a situation in which 
the little Court at Massa might well see admirable 
opportunities for a policy of action; and under the 
leadership of Marie-Caroline no time was wasted. 
While reports as well as emissaries from all parts of France 
arrived in large numbers, elaborate plans were drawn 
up for an armed rising. Marshal de Bourmont, the victor 
of Algiers, placed his services at the disposal of the Duch- 
ess, and contacts were sought, in many cases successfully, 
with the various governments of Europe. It is true 
that Legitimist opinion in France was by no means 
unanimous in supporting early action ; on the contrary, 
a large and weighty body of opinion favoured the view 
that it was desirable to let the July Government embroil 
itself further in order to offer battle with increased 
chance of victory. 

It was, however, in Marie-Caroline’s nature to lend 
her ear by preference to the appeals of enthusiastic and 
chivalrous loyalty, and she would brook no further delay. 
In April 1832 her plans were ready; the rising was to 
begin in the South of France, at Marseilles, with the 
Vendée following suit. On the 24th of that month 
the steamship Carlo Alberto, chartered for the occasion, 
left the little harbour of Massa for Marseilles, carrying 
on board the Duchesse de Berry and several of her most 
devoted followers. By nightfall on the 29th the Carlo 
Alberto was cruising off the harbour of Marseilles, and 
so far the time-table had worked perfectly, for it was in 
the night, between the 29th and the 3oth, that the rising 
was to take place at Marseilles. The sea was high, and 
to land from a boat in the middle of the night on the 
rocky coast just outside Marseilles was a perilous task. But 
Marie-Caroline overcame all objections, and as a result 
of a very audacious manoeuvre was deposited on land, 
accompanied only by Marshal de Bourmont and the 


Comte de Mesnard. 
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The night was spent among the rocks, in the open, and 
at dawn a welcome presage of victory met the eyes of 
the party anxiously scanning the silhouette of Marseilles : 
the white flag of the Bourbons was flying from the 
church of Saint Laurent, whence came the sound of the 
tocsin. That proved, however, but a fugitive ray of 
hope, for by midday the Government troops had made 
themselves complete masters of the situation ; and when, 
later in the day, contact had been established between 
the Duchess and her followers in the city, it was clear 
that, after the miscarriage of the plans at Marseilles, 
the chances for a successful rising in the South of 
France were non-existent. What was tobedone? The 
Carlo Alberto had made off in an easterly direction, so 
a return on board ship was out of the question. The 
only alternatives were to try to get back to Italy over- 
land or to proceed across France, aiming for the Vendée. 
Mindful of history, and of her own experiences, Marie- 
Caroline chose the latter alternative. 

The secret journey by which the Duchesse de Berry, 
in a little more than a fortnight reached the Vendée 
from the rocks of the coast of Provence has become a 
legend, often told and retold, and it is astounding to 
find how large a proportion of this legend is fictitious, 
though the events concerned are so comparatively near 
to us in time. One is reminded of the frequently 
contradictory traditions which are current as regards 
the flight of Charles II after Worcester, or the escape 
of Charles Edward after Culloden. There is, however, 
no difficulty now in establishing the actual facts, and 
the historical truth of the episode is thrilling enough. 
Marshal de Bourmont was ordered to report himself to 
the Duchess at Nantes. In the company of the faithful 
Mesnard and a few others, the Duchess went to a rendez- 
vous in the neighbourhood of Aix, where she was met, 
in the night between May 3 and 4, by the Marquis 
de Villeneuve-Bargemont in a caléche, which took her, 
Monsieur de Villeneuve, Mesnard, and the Marquis de 
Lorge, in forced stages of uninterrupted travelling for 
four nights and four days, to the Chateau of the Dam- 
pierre family called Plassac, right on the other side of 
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France, in the Saintonge. The journey was full of 
incidents, sometimes alarming, sometimes comic, always 
picturesque ; and Marie-Caroline’s nerve and intrepidity 
were at all times equal to the occasion. 

In the grand eighteenth-century country home of 
the Dampierres a halt of over a week was made, during 
which time a feverish activity was expended on getting 
into touch with sympathizers in different parts of France, 
but especially, of course, in the Vendée. At Plassac, too, 
was issued the order fixing the date of the beginning of 
the rising for the 24th of May; and on a portable 
printing press—which became for the occasion the 
Imprimerie Royale de Henri V—were printed the copies 
of a proclamation to the Vendéens and Bretons, setting 
out in vivid and incisive phraseology Marie-Caroline’s 
mission and her confidence in victory—““fe suts enfin 
parmt ce peuple de héros : ouvrez a la fortune de la France : 
ye me place a votre téte, shre de vaincre avec de paretls 
hommes.’ ‘The manifesto ended with the exhortation, 
“Répétons notre ancien et notre nouveau crt: Vive le Rot! 
Vive Henri V J” 

On May 16 Marie-Caroline crossed into the Vendée, 
and there now followed a period of close upon four weeks 
during which she was incessantly changing her abode, 
being taken in adventurous night journeys across the 
woodland paths of the Bocage, staying now at a chateau, 
now at a farmhouse, now at a humble cottage, as prudence 
and expediency directed. The Government had, in 
anticipation of the trouble, concentrated large military 
forces in the Vendée, scattering them all over the district 
in small detachments, which busied themselves in making 
continuous surprise descents and perquisitions. It was 
hence necessary, in order to avoid capture, to be con- 
tinuously on the gut vive—and on the move. Among 
the various disguises which Marie-Caroline had to adopt 
none struck popular imagination more forcibly than that 
of a young peasant boy of the Vendée, and her name 
when impersonating that character, Petit-Pierre, clung 
to her throughout the campaign. All the while the 
military organization had to be brought to an at any 
rate relative degree of efficiency; reports from different 
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quarters had to be received and answered ; and finally, 
and most important of all, the general lines which the 
insurrection was to follow had to be decided upon. The 
body of opinion, according to which action at the present 
juncture would be disastrous, was a very considerable 
one even in the Vendée, and that view received the 
strongest possible support from the Legitimist Committee 
in Paris, which sent the famous lawyer Berryer to plead 
its cause before the Duchess. Berryer arrived at 
Nantes on the morning of the 22nd, and had straightway 
a consultation with Marshal de Bourmont, who by now 
had reached his destination and, as the experienced 
military commander that he was, could but view the 
chances of the rising very sceptically. Later in the day 
Berryer was conducted by relays of peasant emissaries, 
under circumstances of great mystery, to the lonely 
farmhouse of Meslier; and there, in the middle of the 
night, an interview took place between the Duchess and 
Berryer. The incomparable persuasive power of the 
great lawyer eventually succeeded in inducing the 
Duchess to agree to cancel the whole enterprise and 
leave France, but she only consented to this after 
expression of the utmost indignation, and vowing that 
she would never return to France. As for her son, if 
there was any expectation that he would come back in the 
wake of foreign invaders (the eternal taunt against the 
Bourbons)—“Eh bien, alors tls ne Pauront pas, mon fis, 
tls ne Pauront pour rien au monde; je Pemporterat plutét 
dans les montagnes dela Calabre.” Berryer carried his point, 
as already mentioned, at the conclusion of the debate, 
at four o’clock in the morning; but his exclamation 
on leaving the humble audience chamber was, “Dans la 
téte de cette héroique princesse tl y a de quot fatre vingt 
rots |” 

Berryer’s dialectical victory was, however, a short-lived 
one, for when she was left by herself Marie-Caroline 
reverted to her former position and wrote to the Baron 
de Charette, one of her principal lieutenants, informing 
him of her changed decision and finishing her letter with 
the characteristic appeal, “Adieu, mon cher amt, ne donnez 
pas votre démission, puisque Petit-Pierre ne donne pas la 
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stenne.” Bourmont was ordered to rejoin the Duchess 
at Meslier, and the plans laid down for the rising were 
to be acted upon, with this change, however, that the 
date for the insurrection was now postponed until the 
night between June 3 and 4. To some districts it 
proved impossible to notify this alteration in the plans, 
and a few minor engagements took place between May 
24 and June 3. ‘This, however, would not have 
seriously jeopardized the success of the rising, but secrecy 
as regards the plans of the insurgents was of course 
essential, and these plans came into the possession of 
the Government. On the occasion of a descent which 
General Dermoncourt—undoubtedly the ablest as well 
as the most chivalrous of the officers in command on the 
Government side—made upon the Chateau of Chasliére 
the watchful eye of one of his subordinates detected 
all the plans for the rising concealed in some bottles in 
the wine-cellar. Hence it became a very easy thing for 
the Government to make the necessary dispositions. 
Moreover, one of the most popular leaders of the rising, 
Jacques de Cathelineau, son of the famous Vendée 
commander of 1793, was removed from the scene by 
an act of murder pure and simple. Catholineau and two 
friends had concealed themselves in a secret room in the 
farmhouse of La Chaperonniére. A detachment of 
Government troops, having got wind of this, started an 
extensive search of the premises, in the course of which they 
threatened the tenant, a farmer called Guinehut, with 
death. On hearing this from their hiding-place,Cathelineau 
and his friends came out, of their own accord, and 
surrendered, unarmed. A lieutenant, Reynier, in com- 
mand of the search party, nevertheless ordered his men to 
fire, and, when this command was ignored by the soldiers, 
seized a gun himself and shot down Cathelineau as he was 
standing there defenceless. This dastardly act is one 
which never has been forgotten in the Vendée. Louis- 
Philippe’s Government thought it fit, however, to confer 
upon Reynier the Cross of the Legion of Honour. 

In circumstances such as those which have here been 
briefly sketched, it is clear that the rising, when it even- 
tually did materialize, was practically a hopeless venture. 
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The order for the insurrection was nevertheless acted 
upon with enthusiasm and alacrity all through the 
country districts of the Vendée. The towns were, on 
on the other hand, largely indifferent, or even hostile, 
to the movement. Many a brilliant tactical success was 
scored by the insurgents, who at all times, too, gave 
evidence of a courage of the highest order in the face of 
overwhelming odds. 

Among the most important engagements were those 
at Maisdon on June 4, and at Le Chéne on June 6. 
On the latter occasion the Duchesse de Berry was present 
in the immediate vicinity of the battlefield, extending her 
cares to the wounded and narrowly escaping capture in 
the final retreat. Of all the episodes in this short cam- 
paign the one, however, which struck popular imagination 
most, and to this day lives as vivid as ever in the memo 
of the Vendée, was that of the defence of the old Chateau 
of La Pénissiére, on June 6, by some forty insurgents 
against a body of regulars many times that number. 
Having barricaded themselves in the main building of the 
chateau the chouans kept up such a close and well-directed 
fusillade that for a long time the attackers could make 
no headway at all. Eventually some of them managed 
to scale a windowless wall which was not covered from 
any of the points occupied by the defenders, and, having 
set the attics on fire, they retired. Amid the crackling of 
the fast-spreading flames the little band continued their 
defence, and assault upon assault was thrown back. 
Eventually, however, the attackers managed to reach the 
door of the building, and now set the ground floor on 
fire. Surrounded by flames from above and below, 
the forty men continued their defence as before, and 
again the invaders had to retire; but the situation 
inside the chateau was quickly becoming desperate, and 
it was decided that the greater part of the “garrison” 
would make a sortie and try to escape, while eight of 
their number were to remain at their posts in order to 
keep the attackers busy with their guns. ‘The whole was 
carried out “according to plan” in good order, and the 
greater part of those who made the sortie were able to 
escape. General Dermoncourt, in relating how the 
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trumpeter walking at the head of the party was hit by 
bullets three times, and yet never ceased to sound the 
charge, cannot refrain from adding, “‘J/ est facheux qu’on 
n’ose faire connaitre le nom de paretls hommes.”? Meanwhile 
the whole chateau was rapidly being consumed by the 
flames, and at last the eight chouans left inside it thought 
they would seek refuge in a spot underground, where 
the thickness of the walls overhead offered a chance of 
protection. No sooner was this done than the floor and 
ceilings of the building fell in, and, as the gunfire ceased 
simultaneously, the attackers jumped to the conclusion 
that the collapse had killed everybody inside the chateau. 
Therefore when night fell, the eight brave men, un- 
harmed in their improvised dug-out, were able to steal 
out of the smouldering ruins and make good their escape, 
and so the heroic defence of La Pénissiére came to 
a close. 

After the 6th of June, which witnessed both this tense 
drama and the affair of Le Chéne—and incidentally, too, 
the overthrow of a serious Republican revolt in Paris— 
there were still a few engagements, the last of them at 
the farmhouse of La Grande Roche, taking place on the 
roth of June. On this occasion the youthful Henri de 
Cathelineau, son of the victim of the murder at La 
Chaperonniére, particularly distinguished himself, and 
the name of Cathelineau is thus linked up with the very 
beginning and the very end of the military history of 
the Vendée. Now, however, a general order to disband 
was given to the insurgents ; and thus came the end of a 
campaign which, strictly speaking, had only lasted for 
just over a week. However, popular imagination measures 
the importance of a campaign neither by the numbers 
engaged nor by the length of time, and wherever you go 
to-day in the manor-houses or farmhouses of the Vendée 
you will find the memories of 1832 cherished and revered, 
the improvised flags and banners, badges and uniforms, 
being piously kept as relics of the last great moment in 
the history of the Vendée. 

The Government lost no time in placing the entire 
district under martial law; domiciliary visits, perquisi- 
tions, and arrests were the order of the day, the roll of 
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prisoners quickly assuming huge proportions. There 
was, however, one person whom the Government could 
not lay hands on, and that was the central figure of the 
drama now being enacted—the Duchesse de Berry herself. 
A day before the campaign was actually finished Marie- 
Caroline had, with characteristic boldness, decided to seek a 
place of refuge in the very city whence the repression of the 
rising was being directed—Nantes. The house of a family 
of devoted Legitimists, the du Guinys, was placed at her 
disposal, and here for month after month Marie-Caroline 
lived undetected in a city swarming with Government 
officials, soldiers, and spies. Undeterred by her arduous 
experiences, the Duchess kept in the closest touch with 
her adherents all over France and even abroad, ever 
active, energetic, and full of plans and ideas. Reports 
were continuously reaching her even from people officially 
attached to the Court of Louis-Philippe; and at this 
very time an elaborate political organization, with far- 
reaching ramifications, was set up in her interests in 
Holland, where, among Marie-Caroline’s correspondents, 
the name of Count Ettore Lucchesi-Palli, Chargé 
d’Affaires at the Hague of the Neapolitan Government, 
now appears for the first time in connexion with the 
Duchess’s activities. However, there were moments 
of relaxation from high politics; and it is interesting 
to note how faithful Marie-Caroline’s attachment to 
Walter Scott remained when it was a matter of getting 
in supplies of light reading. “Sz vous pouvez me faire 
préter les deux derniers romans de Sir Walter Scott en 
frangats, vous me ferez grand platsir”, is what she writes 
on one occasion to her friend and faithful companion, 
Eulalie de Kersabiec; and on another she mentions 
among her desiderata “deux volumes de Robroye”. One 
wonders what the Laird of Abbotsford would have thought 
had he known, during the last few months of his life, that 
his books were at that very time continuing to fan the 
imagination of the heroine of an adventure as thrilling 
as any related by him. 

It was not until late in the autumn of 1832 that there 
came the dénouement to this episode in Marie-Caroline’s 
eventful life ; and the elements of sordidness and treachery 
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which now enter the picture tell with double effect 
through the contrast with the loyalty and devotion 
which had hitherto made a rampart round her. During 
the preparations for the rising Marie-Caroline had in 
July met a Jewish convert, Simon Deutz, who had been 
recommended to her by the Pope himself. Deutz 
carried out the confidential tasks entrusted to him to the 
satisfaction of the Duchess, who then did not see him 
for several months. In the autumn Deutz conceived 
the idea of using his relations with the Duchess for the 
purpose of delivering her into the hands of the Govern- 
ment, and the latter—represented by M. Thiers at the 
Ministry of the Interior—accepted the plan with alacrity. 
Deutz managed to obtain a fresh interview with Marie- 
Caroline on October 30; such were, however, the 
precautions taken in conducting him to the rendezvous 
that he remained completely ignorant of the locality 
where he had been received. He now applied for a 
second interview, and though, at the last minute, Marie- 
Caroline had been warned from Paris to beware of “a 
traitor’, she received him again on November 6. 
Meanwhile the movements of Deutz had been watched 
by the police, and after Deutz had been dismissed from 
the Duchess’s presence things moved rapidly. The 
house was surrounded by troops—it was by now evening 
—and a thorough search was made ; only Marie-Caroline 
could not be found. Together with three friends— 
among them Mesnard, of the perilous landing from the 
Carlo Alberto and a hundred other adventures—she 
had shut herself up in a small hidden recess above the 
fireplace in a room on the top floor ; and there the little 
party held out for sixteen interminable hours, and only 
capitulated when the gendarmes, stationed in the attic, 
feeling the cold of the November morning, lit a fire 
which nearly asphyxiated the Duchess and her friends. 
Marie-Caroline was now at last a prisoner. The 
Government almost immediately transferred her to the 
citadel of Blaye in the Gironde; but it was inevitable 
that in her new position she should become a source of 
great embarrassment to the rulers of the day, who stood 
to derive no benefit from the halo of martyrdom which 
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now surrounded the head of the intrepid Duchess. 
However, the anticlimax was also close at hand, for it 
gradually transpired that Marie-Caroline was encetnte, 
and in February 1833 she herself announced that during 
her stay in Italy she had contracted a secret marriage ; 
later the name of her husband was divulged—Count 
Ettore Lucchesi-Palli, the young Neapolitan diplomatist 
to whom a passing reference was made earlier. It 
can readily be imagined what a crushing effect this 
turn in the situation had upon the whole Legitimist 
position ; well might Madame Adelaide, Louis-Philippe’s 
sister and most trusted counsellor, jump up and fling 
her arms around her brother’s neck on hearing the news. 
The July Government, however, not content with the 
advantage which had thus dropped into its lap from the 
sky, proceeded to submit the unfortunate woman (the 
niece, too, of the Queen of the French) to a series of the 
most brutal as well as petty vexations which make an 
indelible stain on the record of the Orléans Monarchy. 
On 9 May, 1833, Marie-Caroline was delivered of a daugh- 
ter; in oon a French warship took mother and child to 
Palermo. In spite of energetic efforts to re-establish 
her position, Marie-Caroline soon vanished from the 
political arena; and the tragedy was that she herself 
had dealt Legitimism a blow from which it took years 
to recover. 

The Vendée rising of 1832, short though it was, has a 
great and obvious interest, both as a picturesque story 
and as the episode which closes the long succession of the 
Vendée wars, but it has in addition another interest which 
is perhaps not very widely realized. It was the first in a 
series of attempts made periodically in the course of the 
nineteenth century to oppose the main anti-traditional 
tendency of the times in politics, and by a kind of apostolic 
succession all these attempts are linked up with one 
another. A year after the Vendée rising many of those 
who had taken part in it—Marshal de Bourmont and 
Henri de Cathelineau amongst them—were fighting on 
the side of Dom Miguel in Portugal; and this war, 
ending in 1834, leads on immediately to the first Carlist 
war in Spain, which lasted from 1834 to 1840, a campaign 
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the epic of which has been told unforgettably by a young 
Hanoverian officer in the army of Don Carlos who rose 
to become known to history as Field-Marshal Goeben; 
while in England the same Prince found an apologist, 
singularly sympathetic and persuasive, in Lord John 
Manners, of “Young England” fame. The first Carlist 
war is directly connected with the second Carlist war 
of 1872—76, of which not a few survivors are with us still 
to-day, linking up with the past the great and growing 
Carlist party of which you find evidence in Spain 
wherever you go. There are some people who, looking 
back upon the nineteenth century from the vantage 
point of 1932, ask themselves if the trend of that century 
was quite so much to the good as its self-satisfied con- 
temporary eulogists were wont to make out ; and whether 
there is not a very strong case to be made for the ancient 
monarchies and all they represented in the way of wisdom, 
experience, and, above all, tradition. To those who are 
of that trend of thought the memory of the Vendée 
rising of 1832—brief, foolhardy, and heroic—cannot fail 
to have a very profound and special significance. 


TANCRED BORENIUS. 























Art. 4.—THE PAULIST ANNIVERSARY 


1. The Dublin Review, July 1892. 

2. The Life of Fr. Hecker. By Fr. W. Elliott. 

3. The Paulists. By Fr. J. M. Gillis, C.S.P. (New York: 
Macmillan, 1932.) 


HE Paulist Congregation, founded in 1858 

celebrates during this year its seventy-fifth anni- 
versary. In the Dusiin Review of July 1892 Dr. 
William Barry wrote an account of Father Hecker, 
chief founder of the Congregation, after the publication 
of Fr. Elliott’s “Life”: it is appropriate that the 
Dusuin should recall both Dr. Barry’s sympathetic 
article (reprinted by the Paulist Press in America) 
and the apostolic work of these men named after St. 
Paul, and the almost prophetic sense of Fr. Hecker 
and his personal beauty of character. Helping ourselves, 
therefore, by Dr. Barry’s article, by the Life of Fr. 
Hecker by Fr. Walter Elliott (from which Dr. Barry 
derived, in the main, his own information), and by a 
little book called The Paulists, by the well-known Fr. J. M. 
Gillis, C.S.P., we will try to indicate the salient character- 
istics of Fr. Hecker, of his Congregation and its work, 
and the position which we think that Society and work 
have taken within the ever-developing religious life 
and apostolate of the modern world. 

Isaac Hecker was born 18 December, 1819, when 
Manhattan Island was still a place of quiet red-brick 
houses, tall trees, and calm canals. Of German stock 
(remotely, it may be, Alsatian), he had for father a 
lapsed Lutheran, and a mother who left the Dutch 
Reformed Church for the “noisy” Methodists. Her 
religion was intense, but her methods in bring up her 
three sons were gentle. The father’s brass-foundry 
business had declined; the boys were at once put to 
work. Isaac, the youngest, worked first in a Protestant 
journal’s offices; then with the two older, in a bakery. 
Isaac carried the bread round through the icy winters 
and the suffocating heat. He was inured to discipline, 
and beset by dreams, and between the two preserved his 
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innocence unsullied. And was he ever unconscious 
of “vocation” ? As a child, he had smallpox, but was 
sure he would not die—‘‘God has a work for me to 
do”. By fourteen he was a convinced democrat, and 
inveighed from the top of boxes in the streets against 
the iniquities of plutocracy. His love was for the 
“ordinary man”, and he, as a rule, is “under-dog”. 
He met Orestes A. Brownson, ex-Unitarian minister, 
militant “liberal” in politics, and a hard arguer. Without 
him Hecker might have vanished away into some 
Emersonian transcendentalism: the spiritual conviction 
that was his came from an interior source only. Not 
that he ceased to read, even while at work. But his 
authorities were German, while Brownson’s were French. 
Hecker, to emancipate ever more fully the Spirit within 
him, became ascetic; he ate no meat. At twenty- 
three he went to stay in a sort of semi-mystical com- 
munity at Brook Farm. “Ernest the Seeker” was a 
nickname given to him. Retiring still more deeply 
within himself, he renounced not only all ambition, but 
even a human love which at that time came to him, 
and he resolved never to marry. 

It is hard to see just why both Brownson and Hecker 
became Catholics. Possibly they were both realists 
at heart. After Brook Farm, the latter went to another 
such institution, vegetarian and humanitarian, called 
Fruitlands. This too he left, saying, “Too little fruit, 
and too much literature.” His gaze began to shift 
from these mushroom Utopias towards that of a “true 
Church”—solid, and having Jasted. He studied Greek 
and Latin. Then Brownson, having syllogized his way 
into the Catholic Church, wrote to tell Hecker of 
this event. Hecker visited Dr. Hughes, Bishop of 
New York, who presented the Church to him chiefly 
in terms of “discipline”. Hecker shuddered, but on 
1 August, 1844, was received into the Fold of Christ, and 
nearly a year afterwards sailed to join the Redemptorist 
noviciate in Belgium. The noble ideal expressed in 
the name, and the austere methods practised by the 
Congregation, inspired both parts of himself. His 
difficulties remained grave. Scholastic systems paralysed 
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his dreaming soul. They thought him so stupid as to 
hesitate about his ordination. Ordained he was, however, 
in 1848, as it were “on sufferance”, says Dr. Barry. 
This took place in the sylvan suburb, Clapham, where the 
Redemptorists already had a house, and thence he was 
sent back to the States, where he spent six years in the 
more congenial work of preaching and giving missions 
there and in Canada. It is said that John Gibbons, 
afterwards Cardinal, owed his conversion to these 
sermons. Hecker was also writing. His books, Questions 
of the Soul, and Aspirations of Nature, were characteristic. 
He began where Newman did, with human nature, 
not with an abstract scheme. He displayed how the 
Faith responded to, perfected, and integrated all that 
man was and desired. 

But at least two prelates were asking for an English- 
speaking Redemptorist foundation for the States. Existing 
communities were, it seems, German in tone and talk. 
The plan was vetoed; and the English-speaking 
Redemptorists thought that their side should be presented 
viva voce to Rome. Hecker was sent there. The 
journey was technically unjustified, and was treated 
by superiors as an offence against obedience and poverty. 
A thunderbolt fell. Three days later he was publicly 
expelled from the Congregation. For seven months he 
drifted around Rome asking advice and help. Cardinal 
Barnabo, “an imperious character when roused”, says 
Fr. Hecker, took his part: Pius IX abruptly dispensed 
the English-speaking Redemptorists from their vows, 
and positively encouraged them to return and create 
some system of religious life that should really serve 
the needs of the New World. 

At this point we can content ourselves with saying 
that Hecker, in beginning (with due permission) his 
new congregation, kept his eye definitely on the American 
temperament, actual civilization, and Constitution. In 
fact it has amused more than one to see how hard 
he laboured to show that Trent and the Constitution 
of the United States were in sympathy. Trent had to 
rebut Lutheranism with its denial of the free will and 


therefore of the rights of Man. The American ideal 
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included freedom, rights, and the development of per- 
sonality and even individuality. And while the American 
civilization was inevitably forming new conventions of 
its own, still its spirit was a youthful and buoyant 
one, and spontaneity and manliness were appreciated 
by it, while at least in the great cities there was noise, 
publicity, rapidity, and an increasing worship of Money. 

Fr. Hecker felt himself bound simply to resist only 
this money-worship as idolatrous ; with the rest he could 
come to terms. His Congregation was to have no 
vows, but a permanent free promise. Perhaps he was 
foreseeing the multitudes of whom I speak below who 
do not wish to take vows, but wish none the less to lead 
a dedicated life. Characters were not to be swayed 
towards any particular virtue, like poverty or obedience, 
nor yet canalized in some quasi-official occupation, 
like teaching or preaching—their spirit was to be just 
“Pauline”, finding out what suited them and then 
making the most of it, and doing it with their might. 
Hence his insistence on the “natural” virtues, which 
some spiritual people seem to regard almost as pagan, 
while giving all their esteem to the purely supernatural 
ones. Hecker saw nature too, as such, to be God’s 
creation, and had no Manichean disesteem for it; he 
saw Grace, not as substituting itself for Nature, nor as 
working against it, but for it, in it, and through it. 
Far from being “naturalistic”, his favourite authors 
were the great mystics; far from being noisy or even 
robust, he was gentle, prayerful, and his great austerities 
ended by ruining his health. But he seemed to observe, 
in older countries, that Catholics were “lethargic” 
and withdrawing themselves more and more from the 
main-stream of ordinary life, owing to a sort of grudging 
fear of it. It did not rhyme with their personal traditions 
of behaviour, and so they decried it as clashing with their 
principles. Hecker therefore never dreamed of not 
welcoming its material manifestations such as the Press, 
or a simplified style of preaching, or a friendly advance 
towards all men of any creed or none, and, in short, of 
taking the initiative in every possible way. Ways are 
but ways. The Apostles could not exterminate the 
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pagans, as some Mediaevals or Renaissance Catholics 
had thought they could forcefully eliminate anarchic 
heretics. Neither can we eliminate the modern pagan— 
and Hecker saw how fast his world was advancing towards 
the paganism of our own. Since then the Apostles found 
a way of approaching their contemporaries, so too, 
he felt, should we, and obviously it would be a new one. 
And since his period was largely one of “rationalism” 
—to-day so antiquated—which regarded the Catholic 
Church as first and foremost the enemy of freedom in 
thought, so naturally he spent much time clearing away 
misconceptions as to the nature of supernatural authority, 
and in engineering an intellectual approach from every 
side. Canon Barry says perfectly well that if the laity, 
non-Catholic or even Catholic, see that the clergy’s 
level of general culture is notably lower than their 
own, very soon they will listen no more. He carried 
these ideas about with him, in Europe too, being so 
trusted by the American hierarchy that, for instance, 
the bishop of Columbus, Ohio, wished him to be his 
proxy at the Vatican Council. He was, in fact, the 
“theologian” there of the Archbishop of Baltimore. 

Of course he found plenty of critics and many to 
misunderstand him. He was described as so American 
as to be imperfectly Catholic; as over-emphasizing the 
“natural” and “active” virtues ; as speaking injuriously 
of vows and contemptuously of the ordinary pieties of 
the Church. But his Exposttion of the Church was 
submitted to various unimpeachable authorities, and 
even those who had been a little bewildered at first gave 
him their sincere approbation, forthright as had been his 
expression both of views and of criticisms therein. They 
may, too, be found still better in the collection of his 
essays, The Church and the Age. 

Alas, in 1872 he broke down, and entered what one 
can only regard as his Purgatory. His mind, firm and 
clear to the end, none the less suffered beneath those 
heavy clouds of depression which somehow can coexist 
with that clarity. He travelled; spent four years in 
his brother’s house ; but in 1879 returned to the Paulist 
domicile in New York, and died there in 1888. 


+ 
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When all is said and done, so much closer similarity 
exists to-day between secular clergy and “religious”’, 
and between nearly all of the religious institutes among 
themselves, that it is not surprising that we find it hard 
to put on paper anything that acutely differentiates the 
Paulists from any other band of active and missionary 
priests. Yet no one can deny that even the older religious 
congregations are not identical within themselves in 
temperament, let alone in method, in, say, Spain and 
Holland, India and Rhodesia. Hence it is practically 
true to say that that spirit which we feel proper to 
America is, hitherto, proper to the Paulists. But it is 
they who, by their Eatholic spirit, have Catholicized 
the American one, not the American spirit which has 
diluted their Catholic one. It is extremely interesting 
to find Cardinal O’Connell writing in 1897 saying that 
he had been informed by a very high official that “all 
the difficulty was coming, not from America, but from 
France. ... But to condemn a thing in America 
which exists only in France would seem a strange 
procedure.”* I fancy that I can understand just what 
the Cardinal meant. Sometimes, when living in French 
religious houses, I have met a few ardent young men who 
wanted to be “English”. ‘They seemed to choose all 
those things for imitation of which we are slightly 
ashamed. Certainly they made an awful hash of it. Some 
time ago, anyone who travelled through Italy was sure 
to meet young Italians dressed, and behaving, in what they 
thought was an “English” way. I honestly never guessed 
why they were behaving like that or what they thought 
they looked like, till someone told me. All this comes 
from seeing one’s own defects, maybe, and trying to make 
them good by copying someone else, a hopeless method. 
One should not try to “copy” even the Saints. 
“Imitation” in Aristotle’s sense is quite different. So 
if the Paulists, sprung from and destined for America, 
had tried to copy the moods and methods of quite 


* Leo XIII, when he wrote his letter, Testem Benevolentiae, to Cardinal 
Gibbons (22 Jan., 1899) on “‘Americanism’’, said that the Life of Hecker 
had excited controversies ‘‘chiefly through the action of those who 
have undertaken to publish and interpret it im a foreign language’. 
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different nations, they would have spoilt all their chances. 
In fact, I half expect that other religious institutes 
in the States are quite as “Americanised” by now, in a 
perfectly good sense, as ever the Paulists wanted to be. 
It is indeed noticeable that if a religious congregation 
does start to work in one land, and aim at keeping all 
the customs it had somewhere quite different, or even 
to be of a homogeneous neutral tint throughout itself, 
it fails. 

The Paulist missionary society, therefore, we repeat, 
American in origin and destined to work in America, 
had decided—really no too exorbitantly original an 
ideal !—to work in an American way. This may have 
involved an unusually frequent mention of the word 
“liberty”. Seldom, if I remember right, was this 
word used in Europe in connexion with the religious 
life. Americans themselves needed reminding what 
the word meant, so far as freedom of worship and religious 
ideal was concerned, when Mr. Al Smith came up for 
the Presidency. A great deal of sentiment remained 
operative beneath the admitted schematic formula. 
However, apart from fantastic phenomena like the 
Ku Klux Klan, most Americans knew themselves com- 
mitted to mental freedom. Hence it was not a bad 
idea for the Paulists to begin from that end. If you 
are going to tackle anyone, you may as well begin from 
where you can get a grip on him. You may try to do 
this by fastening on what you think his weak point, 
so to say; but psychologically speaking, and not as 
though one were in the wrestling-ring, it 1s wise to see 
what is good and alive in him, acknowledge its value, 
applaud it, create good will—praeparatio voluntatis—by 
means of it, and then to advance. 

The Paulists therefore moved around; they spoke 
everywhere, even in a Mormon hall. If one of them felt 
he could do that, his superiors said, ““Do it by all means ; 
but don’t necessarily ask us todo the same.” Fr. Conway 
issued a “Question Box”, containing questions—not 
what the Sicilian priest would have expected to be 
asked, or have wanted to be asked, but what the American 
priest knew were asked. Three million copies of this 
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have been sold. Over their church, which once stood 
among small farms and ragged fields, aerial standards 
tower. For seven years their WLWL is sending out 
its message to millions who in no circumstances would 
enter a Catholic church. The Holy Father recently 
has insisted on the welcome he has given to wireless— 
not on his grudging submission to it as to an inevitable. 
Needless to remark upon the Paulists’ utilization of the 
Press by means of their monthly, the Catholic World 
(founded in 1865 !), which developed from the use of 
good translations to still better original work. Paulists 
have been importantly active in the National Welfare 
Conference established in 1919, and genuinely able 
to co-ordinate throughout the States all Catholic enter- 
prises, a thing we have not even now been able adequately 
to accomplish in England—so north v. south ; so Respect- 
able v. Submerged. Summer schools, University groups, 
weekday instruction groups for children in_ public 
schools—none of this had been alien to the up-to-date 
apostolate of the Paulists. 

They are few—they number less than one hundred 
priests ; their novices and students are naturally more 
numerous: still, they are a tiny body—infinitesimal 
if you consider the square-mileage and variety of 
conditions within the States. But St. Paul, after all, 
was one man. 

Not having seen the Paulists actually at work in the 
States, I should find it difficult to picture just in what 
way their liberty and individual relative independence 
express themselves. Evidently they co-operate, and that 
always means a certain amount of give and take. I 
do not suppose they can each arrange their missionary 
occupations wholly without sanction of Superiors. They 
are, in literary matters, obedient to the censorship like 
everybody else. And I do not see that in the older 
religious orders any element of coercion enters the lives 
of subordinates, save that they may have more “rules” 
than the Paulists have. Yet nearly all of them seem 
able to do all the things that ecclesiastics can do. How- 
ever, there 7s a line followed by the developing history 
of religious orders or congregations, and the Paulists 
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certainly seem to be following it. Thus the Hermits 
soon yielded, as normal expression of that life, to the 
Monks. After a sort of reversion (St. Romuald and his 
followers) to the hermit-type, an immense step was 
taken by the Friars when they abandoned the “stability” 
of, e.g., the Benedictine monks, by no means, thank 
God, thereby destroying the monastic ideal within the 
Church, but providing a new expression of her inexhaust- 
ible fertility. “Nova proles” is a phrase frequently 
recurring in the liturgy—a new sort of offspring, not 
merely a new instance of the earlier ones. The Jesuits, 
by no means ousting the Friars, let go of choir and of 
special habit. But there, until the nineteenth century, 
evolution among male “religious” seems almost to have 
stopped, for the Oratorian system of promises instead of 
vows was not largely taken up. Naturally, I suppose, 
the evolution of women religious was slower—not 
till St. Vincent de Paul’s day did they come out from 
behind their grilles, and even St. Francis de Sales could 
not make his Visitation nuns do so. 

However, successive suppressions of religious congrega- 
tions have accustomed us, in this modern period, to the 
idea of women consecrated to God living wholly outside 
of cloisters and wearing no special habit. Of course the 
disbanded nuns got back into their convents, as a rule, 
so soon as they had the chance, but the idea remained. 
Weaker characters fell away, just as very many seminarists 
abandoned the idea of the priesthood after serving in the 
war. But a new brood sprang up, composed both of 
men and women who did not wish to assume a habit, 
nor to enter a cloister, but yet hoped to lead as “dedicated” 
a life as any vowed religious could, and to serve God 
no less consciously, continuously, and self-sacrificingly. 
That this ideal was more difficult of fulfilment, and 
that need of strongly formed character was even greater 
when the safeguards of community life and all the frame- 
work of rules were removed, was obvious to all, and there 
was, and perhaps still endures, a period of fumbling, 
reversion to type, unsuccess, rash experiment, and even 


here and there disaster. Still, two points became 
clear. 
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First, that there had been a real danger of men and 
women thinking that because they were not called to 
be priests or “religious” they were not called to anything 
save the observance of the Commandments. They had 

“no vocation”. No doubt they were urged to piety 
and charity ; but you often heard girls disclaiming any 
intention of doing anything special for Christ’s Church 
on the grounds that they were not nuns; or, again, 
sighing that they could not do anything for God because 
they were not nuns. Yet obviously no one can exist 
without a vocation, simply because the Creator cannot 
make anything without a purpose, or without summoning 
an intelligent creature towards the conscious fulfilment 
of that purpose. And to all is addressed the call to 
please God, to all the vocation of serving Christ in our 
neighbour. It is noticeable, in fact, that the ideal 
of the “dedicated” (not necessarily ‘“‘vowed”’) life is 
spreading with happy consequences among Catholics. 

Again, it is felt increasingly that one can have a call 
to serve God not in spite of one’s circumstances, so as to 
have to quit them in order so to serve Him (as by leaving 
home and abandoning profession), nor only alongside of 
one’s circumstances (as by devoting such hours as are 
left over from business to doing S.V.P. work among the 
poor), but in and through one’s circumstances, as when 
doctor, lawyer, and journalist deliberately and continuously 
seek to help forward the cause of Christ by means of their 
talents and normal occupations. ‘This, evidently, implies 
doing such work, not, so to say, upon the world from 
outside the world, but from inside it. It is from within 
the factory, the ship, the barracks, the shop, the theatre, 
restaurant, or drawing-room that the Christianizing of 
society is to go forward. 

Especially since the war several new groups of men 
and women have formed themselves, working at least 
partially along these lines. They have not always 
succeeded. I remember one in Austria which consisted 
of a very small nucleus of men and women taking vows 
and living in extreme austerity. There was a circle 
around this of others who, without wearing habits 
or living in community, devoted their whole time to 
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some popular but thoroughly Catholic enterprise like 
working printing-presses or running co-operative stores 
or hostels. Outside this was a vast population of men 
or girls living at home, examining what, severally, they 
thought their bent or talents were, and trying to use 
them to the uttermost for Christ. Thus a girl might 
be fond of reading: she was to see whether she could 
not start, or help in, a Catholic library, or review or 
recommend suitable books, or do anything which involved 
her love for the printed page being put to active service. 
A girl who could say nothing of herself save that she 
loved children would use that affection in play-circles 
or créches. This association, for various reasons, 
mostly personal, has dwindled somewhat and can hardly 
be called thriving. On the other hand, the Grail 
movement in Holland, which has recently taken a house 
in London, and must on no account be judged by the 
perfectly insane reports that have appeared in certain 
secular papers, seems on the way to do well. It too 
consists of concentric circles—the nucleus takes vows, 
wears a habit when in the mother, or main, houses, 
and consists definitely of “religious”, though its members 
are free to move about, to wear secular and pleasing dress, 
and to perform all the normal functions of social life 
like going to dinner-parties and, for all I know, to theatres. 
(It is obvious how terrifically strong must be the formation 
which will see such a one safely through, and how delicate 
will be the problems connected with poverty and 
obedience and discipline.) This central group forms 
“leaders’”’, of whom the second circle consists; but we 
have not to think only of concentric circles like those of 
a target, for the members of the second circle are scattered 
about, and may exist alone, or by twos or threes, wherever 
their tastes, talents, or necessities may place them ; 

only there, in the factory or club, they hope to exercise 
their apostolic and Christianizing work. Periodically 
in Holland the many thousands of girls whom this good 
work affects and who form the outermost circle, or 
penumbra, meet, and have given marvellously attractive 
‘“demonstrations”’, e.g. of dancing or pageants in some 
stadium, with the Cross or Grail as their centre-point. 
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On what lines this movement is to develop in England I 
cannot guess. 

I hope I am not a pessimist if I own to expecting the 
cloistered life to become at least no easter anywhere, and 
certainly not in those countries which tend to State- 
absolutism. A State monopoly always dislikes and tries 
to suppress “‘associations”’, especially schools, but also 
religious orders, their habits and their vows. It may 
well be that Christianizing work will have to be done more 
and more by individuals in no exterior way differentiated 
from their fellow citizens, and bound together, if at all, 
by the frailest of organizational links. It would be 
tragic if that sort of religious life had to be created only 
when necessity had actually arisen. Perhaps the new 
kind of association whose birth we are contemplating 
may be a genuine preparation. Some twenty-nine of 
them assembled a few years ago at Salzburg; and 
Cardinal Lepicier, deeply interested in them, is in some 
sort their “patron” at the Vatican. Fr. Hecker’s Paulists 
are clearly not what these still newer “‘religious” associa- 
tions are; but, as we said, the development of men’s 
religious life has as it were halted ; arrested, it cannot 
be; for all forms are transitory, and the only organiza- 
tion whose permanency is guaranteed is the Church. 
The Paulists, then, may well be a form of vital self- 
expression somewhat ahead in certain ways of what 
preceded them, yet different, even so, from what the 


future holds in store. 
C. C. Martinpatg, S.J. 








art. 5.—THE PHILOSOPHY OF N. LOSSKY 


} See eager philosophy is not many years old; it is 
only with Solovyov, who lived from 1847 to 1900, 
that the Russian mind found its own way of approach- 
ing the problems of metaphysics and created a school of 
thought typical of Russian thinking as such. There are, 
of course, important differences between individual 
thinkers, but on the whole Christian neo-Platonism is the 
keynote of Russian philosophy. Roughly speaking, 
Solovyov’s successors fall into two groups, academic 
philosophers like the brothers Trubetskoy, Lossky, 
Losev, and others, and men like Florensky, Berdyaev, 
Bulgakov, Karsavin, who were led to philosophy by their 
study of theology, history, political science, and so on. 
The difference between them lies not so much in the 
value of their contributions to philosophy as in the fact 
that the thinkers of the second group generally take the 
truths of the Christian religion as their starting-point, 
while those of the first do not begin with any meta- 
physical assumptions. The Russians have a special gift 
for generalization, and it is but natural that the temp- 
tation to skip the laborious process of close reasoning 
should often prove too much for them, and that brilliant 
amateurs should outnumber painstaking and conscien- 
tious thinkers careful to check their conclusions step by 
step. This is why the work of a man like Lossky, who 
combines a breadth of outlook with genuine philosophic 
method, is of outstanding importance in the development 
of Russian thought. 

Lossky was professor of philosophy at the University 
of Petrograd until the chair was abolished by the Soviet 
Government in 1918. After that he took every oppor- 
tunity of teaching and lecturing, but in 1922 was banished 
from Russia together with many other distinguished 
professors and men of letters. The charge against them 
all was that “they had failed to reconcile themselves 
to the Soviet régime and welcomed the attempts to 
overthrow it”. Professor Lossky, who once belonged 
to the Constitutional-Democratic Party, had completely 
withdrawn from politics since 1917, when the Bolsheviks 
Vol. 192 233 Q 
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came into power ; his only real offence against them was 
that the whole trend of his philosophy is opposed to 
the materialistic doctrine of the Communists. The 
fact that he is a professing member of the Orthodox 
Church was also not in his favour. After his exile he 
made his home in Prague. 

Lossky’s philosophical system is set forth in his books 
Voluntarism, The Intuitive Basis of Knowledge,* The 
W orld as an Organic Whole,* Introduction to Epistemology, 
Logic, t Freedom of W ill,* Existence and Value, Intro- 
duction to Metaphysics, and numerous essays and articles. 
He began by elaborating a theory of knowledge, show- 
ing that reality in its ultimate nature is knowable, and 
then proceeded to enquire what that reality is and what 
is man’s place in it. In every new book he, so to speak, 
tookup the subject where he had left it off, and expounded 
some fresh aspect of the problem. ‘To speak of his system 
under the familiar headings of epistemology, ontology, and 
ethics is simply to follow the development of his thought, 
and is the procedure that naturally suggests itself. 

The starting-point of Lossky’s theory of knowledge is 
his insistence on the necessity of distinguishing between 
the subjective and the objective aspects of knowledge, 
i.e. between the act of knowing and that which is known. 
The first is always a mental state, an event or process 
in some mind, and takes place in time ; the second may 
be an element of the external world and need not be 
temporal in character. The distinction between these 
two aspects of knowledge is not an arbitrary assumption, 
not a deduction from any theory, but a plain description 
of fact, apparent to anyone who will take the trouble 
to analyse his own experience. ‘The sound which I hear 
may be loud or shrill, near or distant, but my hearing 
of it is clearly neither of these things, and is an activity 
going on in my mind. The rose I see may be red and 
beautifully shaped, but obviously neither of these char- 
acteristics applies to my act of secing it. That which I 
cognize is always experienced as “given to me”; the 
cognitive activity, on the other hand, is immediately 

recognized as “mine”, as belonging to me. This qualita- 


* Translated into English. t Translated into German. 
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tive distinction between “my” processes and that upon 
which they are directed is, in the last resort, our only 
criterion for distinguishing between the self and the not- 
self. If, as I look at a white wall standing out sharply 
against the blue sky, I try to recall an Italian landscape 
ot which it reminds me, I experience the wall as something 
foreign to me, forced upon me from without, while the 
efforts to remember are clearly felt to be intimately 
associated with me. “On the strength of immediate 
feeling it has certainly never occurred to anyone that 
the white wall is part of himself, or that the efforts of 
remembering belong to the blue sky” ;* and there is not 
the slightest reason to reject this evidence of immediate 
experience ; indeed, if we do reject it, we become in- 
volved in hopeless difficulties in trying to account for 
our knowledge of the external world. 

The peculiar relation that obtains between the self 
and that of which it is conscious may be described as 
contemplation, immediate apprehension, or intuition ; 
it arises through attention being directed upon some fea- 
ture of the outer or inner world which is consequently 
recognized as being “given to me”. It is not a spatial 
relation—the object cognized may be quite close to me 
or as distant as, say, Sirius, yet it will enter my con- 
sciousness in exactly the same way; the unity of the 
subject and object in knowledge is not affected by the 
distance between them, It is not a temporal relation 
of simultaneity, successiveness, etc: the object cognized 
may not be a temporal event at all, or may have ceased 
to exist long before my act of attention was directed upon 
it. It is not a causal relation involving action of the 
subject upon the object and vice versa; the processes 
that take place in our sense-organs, nerves, and brain are 
so to speak so much scaffolding that enables us to get a 
view of the objective reality—they do not create either 
the act of apprehending or the content apprehended. 
The relation between subject and object may be described 
as that of “epistemological co-ordination”. It does not 
as such constitute knowledge : it is a necessary, but not a 
sufficient, condition of it. I may be conscious of some- 


* The Intuitive Basis of Knowledge, p. 84. 
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thing without knowing what that something is. In 
order to know the content of his consciousness the subject 
must not only attend to it, but also compare it with 
other contents. Until reality is subject to comparison 
it flows before me as something dark, shapeless, indefinite, 
but as soon as I bring comparison to bear upon it, various 
features of it become distinct and stand out against an 
undifferentiated background. The process of knowing, 
in other words, is a process of discriminating and com- 
paring ; this implies that the characteristics of the object 
are not created by me but exist in the object and become 
distinctions for me when I recognize them. 

Knowledge always takes the form of a judgment (or of 
what is equivalent to judgment in meaning), for the 
process of discriminating and comparing inevitably pur- 
sues the following course: the first act of discrimination 
separates out of a dark and chaotic reality some aspect A ; 
through further acts something vague but already defined 
on one side as A is now defined as B ; something defined 
as AB is now defined as C; andsoon. Every such act 
of discrimination contains the subject, the predicate, and 
the relation of the predicate to the subject. The subject 
of judgment is that about which we are seeking informa- 
tion—it is the object of knowledge; the information 
obtained about it is expressed by the predicate. Hence 
all judgments are in one respect analytic and in another 
synthetic. In relation to the still-unknown part of 
reality every judgment involves analysis or differentiation, 
but a completed judgment is a synthesis, for it contains 
a fresh characteristic P, added on to the already known 
element S. In and through analysing the reality before 
us we detect synthetic connections that obtain between 
its parts. The relation between subject and predicate 
is not identity or contradiction but a synthetic necessity 
of sequence, and the true formula of a judgment is, 
“‘Wherever there is S there must be P.” The relation 
expressed by this formula is found under many forms— 
of causal connection, of mathematical functional depend- 
ence, of the connection between motive and action, etc. 
In so far as this relation enters into judgment and 
inference it may be called logical; but it is at the same 
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time ontological, since it actually subsists between ele- 
ments of the real world. Thus in carrying out a process 
of inference we trace the connections that hold between 
real things. 

In knowledge, then, we are throughout concerned with 
analysing reality and discovering its synthetic structure. 
In so far as our analysis is successful we attain truth— 
that is, a vision of things as they actually are. But if 
instead of faithfully observing that which is before us we 
add to it elements that are not “given”, we get falsity, 
i.e. a distorted view of the object. Strictly speaking, 
a false judgment is not a judgment at all, i.e. it is not 
an expression of the connection between subject and 
predicate, but a combination of objectively given elements 
with imagination, irrelevant memory images, etc. If 
we are honest with ourselves we can always tell which 
elements in our consciousness bear the mark of subjec- 
tivity and which are “given” to us. Intellectual 
integrity is an essential condition of discovering 
truth. 

Our knowledge is always partial and incomplete because, 
as a finite being, man cannot embrace in one single act 
of contemplation the whole of reality ; but it is always 
direct and immediate in character, for at all levels of 
cognition we are face to face with that which truly is, 
and not with “copies”, symbols, or representations 
of the real world. ‘The act of knowing may be directed 
on any part of reality—on physical objects, on the relations 
between them, on our own mental states, on other minds, 
andsoon. There is nothing in the nature of the knowing 
activity to confine it to the realm of the sensuous. Indeed, 
apprehension of sensuous objects necessarily includes 
non-sensuous elements that form part of their structure. 
The non-sensuous is apprehended by means of “intel- 
lectual intuition”, requiring abstraction from sensuous 
data. Intellectual intuition is used in mathematics and 
all other sciences in so far as they are concerned with 
general truths, and is indeed the sime qua non of all 
abstract thinking Lossky has lately been using the term 
“mystical intuition” to designate the act of knowledge 
whereby we become aware of other minds and God ; but 
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it must be remembered that, whatever the reality appre- 
hended may be, the act of apprehending is always the 
same in kind. 

Knowledge of reality as it is in itself is, then, possible, 
and metaphysics has as much claim to certainty as other 
sciences ; though it may well be that, owing to the extreme 
complexity of the task before it, it is more likely to make 
mistakes than sciences concerned with some particular 
aspect of the world. 

Lossky calls his system of metaphysics “concrete 
ideal-realism”. It may be briefly summarized by saying 
that the world is for him an organic whole composed of 
super-spatial and super-temporal substances having their 
ground in the Absolute or God who is their Creator 
and Preserver, and union with whom is the final goal 
of their activity. lLossky is led to this view by the 
consideration of the relatedness of things revealed to us 
in knowledge. The most elementary kind of perception 
is impossible apart from the awareness of relations (though, 
of course, at the early stages of cognition relations are not 
recognized as such). Similarity, difference, causality, 
interaction and numberless other relations form an 
integral part of the world—but what are they ? Though 
apprehended along with sense-data, they are not sensuous, 
not temporal, not spatial. A process that happens in 
time, such, for instance, as the fall of a stone, is character- 
ized by all sort of temporal relations ; the second moment 
of it is before the third and after the first, and so on, and 
it is this order, this relatedness, that makes the process 
one connected whole. But the “togetherness” character- 
istic of the relation obviously does not mean simul- 
taneity ; temporal relations must be conceived as the 
non-temporal conditions of time. Similarly, spatial 
relations between any two objects A and B—“outside 
of”, “within”, “below”, and even “far from”—imply 
that A and B are given together, form part of one spatial 
whole ; but the characteristic of extendedness cannot be 
ascribed to the spatial relations that hold within that 
whole. The same is true of all other relations. In 
addition to the spatial and temporal multiplicity of real 
things and events the material world has, then, another 
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aspect that makes interrelatedness possible—a super- 
spatial and super-temporal aspect of unity binding together 
into a single whole elements that are removed from one 
another in time and place. Following Plato, Lossky 
calls all being which transcends the disruptedness of time 
and space tdeal, Relations belong to the realm of ideal 
being, but they are passive and dependent elements of 
the whole in which they are found; they are abstract 
and cannot exist apart from the contents which they 
relate; they are merely the expression and not the 
primal source of the organized character of the world. 
They presuppose a certain basis other than themselves— 
and this basis is to be found, Lossky thinks, in substance, 
i.e. in concretely ideal being. An instance of such being 
is the human self, and on the analogy of it we can conceive 
other substances. 

Analysis of cognition shows that, although the act 
of knowing happens here and now, the knowing subject 
is not bound by the limitations of time and space; if 
he were, he could not apprehend a sensuous manifold 
as a unity. ‘The spreading branches of a tree, all dif- 
ferently related in space to one another, are perceived by 
me as a single whole because my mind, not being extended, 
and standing neither far from nor near the tree, can 
direct its acts of attention on all the branches in exactly 
the same way, so that those most distant from one another 
will be “gathered together” for my contemplation. 
Similarly, in order to perceive a process of change such 
as a train in motion, it is necessary to contemplate 
simultaneously both the present and the already past 
stage of the object, and this is only possible if the knowing 
subject can transcend time and direct one single act of 
contemplation upon a more or less long section of the 
process of change, viewing it as one actually present 
durational whole. Memory, or the power to recall the 
past, also requires for its explanation the super-temporal 
character of the self. 

The self, then, like relations, belongs to the realm of 
ideal being, but, unlike them, it is concrete and not ab- 
stract. It is capable of performing acts in time, and is 
the source of desires, emotions, feelings, acts of attending, 
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comparing, remembering, etc. In order to emphasize 
its active character it may be described as a substantival 
agent. As an ideal source of real events the self is capable 
of creating contents that are organically interrelated : 
because it is super-spatial and super-temporal, the pro- 
ducts of its activity have a unity, though the elements 
of which they consist are separate from one another in 
time and place. Take as an instance the musical work 
of a composer: a symphony is a complex whole, the 
many parts of which form an organic unity and exist 
in and for one another. This is only possible because 
the mind that creates it is free from the limitations of 
time and is able to hold together as co-present musical 
notes that come and go in temporal succession. 

The human self, then, as a concretely ideal substantival 
agent is the source of the relatedness characteristic of 
the products of its activity ; the relatedness exemplified 
in objects, events, and processes not due to the activity 
of the human ego must be the result of other sub- 
stantival agents’ activity. Relations become explicable 
when they are seen to depend upon super-spatial and 
super-temporal substances which generate both the 
order and the actual contents of any given series, abcd 
e... Substantival agents are the only source of activity 
in the world, and lie at the basis of every event, object, or 
process in nature. A crystal, a drop of water, a plant, 
etc., have an organic structure which shows that they are 
the work of agents who transcend the limitations of 
space and time and are capable of creating wholes, every 
part of which is determined by every other part. 

There is an indefinite number of substantival agents 
in the world, and they frequently stand in a relation 
of conflict and opposition to one another ; yet in spite 
of this the world is one systematic whole. The very 
opposition between agents presupposes a certain unity 
between them ; if they were not in some way correlated 
they could not come into conflict. Even the physical 
action of repulsion is only possible because a number 
of material particles are interconnected by the force of 
attraction and form part of a single material universe. 
Obviously the system of relations that embraces all the 
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conflicting entities cannot have its source in the activity 
of any one of them ; it must be grounded in one supreme 
substance to which all the others are to some extent 
subordinated. This supreme substance cannot, however, 
be the ultimate ground of the world, for it does not 
originate other substances: so far as their existence 
is concerned they are just as ultimate and independent 
as it is. ‘The ultimate ground of the world must be 
sought for in a Principle which transcends all systems, 
and, containing no plurality in itself, is the source both 
of the plurality of the world and of its original unity. 
Such a Principle is the Absolute or God. 

The Absolute is not susceptible of any positive defini- 
tion; anything we may say of it at once limits it and 
brings it within the system of finite determinations. 
In speaking of the Absolute as such we can only characterize 
it by negative definitions and say that it is not Will, not 
Reason, not personal, and so on, meaning not that it is less 
than what these attributes imply, but that it is infinitely 
more. If, however, we consider the Absolute in its 
relation to the world we can speak of it in positive terms 
and build up a whole system of “relative” as opposed to 
“negative” theology—so long as we remember that the 
Absolute never ceases to be what It is but may, for the 
sake of the world, descend into the realm of personal 
being, of will, reason, etc. In relation to the world the 
Absolute is its ground, ‘There is no continuity or partial 
identity between them ; the way the world springs from 
the Absolute is creation. No pre-existing material is 
used by the Absolute in creating either the form or the 
original content of the world: God creates the world 
out of nothing, as Christian theology puts it. The act 
of creation does not take place in time; it gives rise 
to super-temporal, concretely ideal substances which 
form the system of the world. Each of these substances 
is unique and individual—not in the sense of being 
created with a definite empirical character of its own, 
but of being an tdea of God, distinct from all other ideas. 
God’s idea expresses that which the individual ought 
to be, it is his normative and not his natural essence. 


As originally created, the self is the bearer both of this 
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divine idea and of a super-qualitative creative power 
which enables it either to realize the image of God in 
himself and remain in perfect harmony with the Absolute 
and other selves as a member of the Kingdom of the 
Spirit, or to choose the path of egoistic self-assertion 
and enter the “kingdom of enmity” or the psycho- 
physical world. This choice between good and evil is 
completely free, for in the Kingdom of the Spirit there 
is nothing to hamper the agent or to bring any pressure 
upon him, since all the members of that Kingdom are 
in relation of perfect love to one another and to God, 
each existing for all and all for each. Their common 
purpose is to acquire a greater and greater fullness of 
being in an infinite temporal process of change, each 
moment of which has absolute value and remains fresh 
and beautiful for ever. Some agents, however, are not 
content with thus participating in the life of the spirit, 
but want to be the sole cause and source of it—want to 
be the Absolute. How this irrational desire could have 
originated in beings admirably fitted by their Creator 
for a life of blissful intercommunion Lossky does not 
attempt to explain; nor does he make it clear whether 
this breaking away from the Kingdom of Harmony was 
an event in time. In any case it synchronizes with the 
beginning of the material world, since matter is according 
to him the result of egoistic self-assertion of the fallen 
spirits. 

In striving to assert himself at the expense of everyone 
else, a substantival agent becomes isolated: instead of 
having at his disposal the joint resources of all the mem- 
bers of the Kingdom of God he has now only his own 
powers to draw upon. His life becomes poor in content, 
and not a single expression of it gives him complete 
satisfaction ; each is cancelled as soon as it arises and is 
replaced by anew one. Hence death, i.e. the disappear- 
ance of the contents of experience into the abyss of the 
past, is the essential consequence of the Fall. Instead 
of the freedom to realize his every wish with the co- 
operation of other members of the Kingdom of God, he 
now finds himself faced with opposition from other 
agents, each of whom is bent on his own exclusive self- 
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assertion. Their activity becomes limited to processes 
of repulsion creating extended bodies impenetrable to 
one another. As an instance of this extreme impoverish- 
ment of life we may take an isolated electron; but it 
must be remembered that even an electron is potentially 
a self, capable of entering the Kingdom of Harmony. 

The longing for a fuller life leads isolated agents to 
combine together and thus extend the sphere of their 
activities. Several agents unite round one, identifying 
themselves with his aims while remaining in hostile 
opposition to the rest of the world, and their combinations 
gradually increase in complexity. Electrons, atoms, 
unicellular organisms, multicellular organisms, and so on 
are the stages that mark the slow ascent of the beings 
fallen away from God. 

The whole life of our world is a striving, on the part 
of the beings that compose it, to regain the lost paradise— 
the bliss they had once enjoyed as members of the 
Kingdom of the Spirit. However low a being may have 
sunk, the way of ascent is always open to it ; at all stages 
of its existence it retains its power of choice and is free 
to take the path that leads to reunion with God. An 
agent’s posttive freedom, i.e. his creative power, is in 
inverse ratio to his selfish isolation from other agents, 
but his formal freedom, i.e. his ability to choose between 
good and evil, is preserved throughout. Every step he 
takes on the path of the good is helped and encouraged 
by those members of the Kingdom of the Spirit who have 
remained true to their calling and by the gracious King of 
it who never forsakes His creatures, however far they 
may have strayed from Him. Indeed, it is His presence 
in the world in the aspect of Abstract Logos expressing 
itself as relatedness, law, order, that makes their purposive 
activity possible. It is only because the world is a rational 
system that there can be co-ordination between ends and 
means. ‘The ideal principles that determine the system- 
atic structure of the world may be said to constitute 
the super-individual aspect of substances, since all 
entities must conform to them in carrying out their 
activities. Spatial and temporal relations, mathematical 
forms, relations of possession, interaction, etc., are 
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identical for all substantival agents who may be said 
to be consubstantial in so far as these abstract ideas 
form part of the life of each and all of them. This 
abstract consubstantiality is compatible with the bitterest 
struggle and opposition between individual entities, 
but it enables them to attain concrete consubstantiality, 
i.e. the real unity of mutual love. The framework of 
abstract relations that holds together the warring and 
rebellious elements of the material realm is a faint 
reflection of the concrete harmony of the Kingdom of 
the Spirit ; it marks the lowest limit of perfection below 
which reality cannot sink, and is the condition of truth, 
goodness, and beauty being realizable in the psycho- 
physical world. 

The cosmic system provides the means for predatory 
activity of every kind, but sooner or later such activity 
inevitably leads to pain and disillusionment. ‘Through 
a long process of growth and development we learn 
at last, by the method of trial and error, that the only 
way to attain the complete fullness of life which is the 
unconscious aim of all our strivings is to love God and 
all His creatures, and, being at one with Him, to partici- 

ate in His creative activity, “realizing the good in the 
beautiful by means of the true”. As the agent ascends 
the upward path, his power increases, the limitations 
of his material freedom fall away, and he may at last be 
—_ worthy to enter “the freedom of glory of the Sons 
of God”. 

The least participation in the life of the Spirit makes 
it self-evident to us that God and His Kingdom have 
absolute value, are absolute perfection. Everything 
else has value only in so far as it helps the realization 
in our imperfect world of this absolute value which 
ought to be the object of striving for every indi- 
vidual entity. Value is not a separate realm of being, 
but an aspect of all that is. Everything in the world 
may be said to be good or bad—to have positive or nega- 
tive value—according to whether it furthers or hinders 


the coming of the Kingdom of God. 
NATALIE DuDDINGTON. 
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Art. 6—IS GERMAN DEMOCRACY DOOMED ? 


4 appointment of Adolf Hitler, the leader of the 
German National Socialists, to the Chancellorship 
of the Reich was the culminating point in a political 
process which began in 1929, when the effects of the world 
crisis first became apparent in Germany. ‘This process 
may be described as a heavy swing to the Right 
accompanied by a steady, although far less sensational, 
accession of strength to the extreme Left wing, and the 
virtual annihilation of the smaller moderate parties. A 
wave of economic and political discontent has swept over 
Germany, and political extremism has triumphed as 
a result. How striking this triumph has been will be 
made plain by the following comparison of the Parlia- 
mentary grouping of the parties in 1928 with that of 
the Reichstag which was dissolved a few weeks ago. 


1928 1933 
Constitutional and Republican Parties - 352 211 
Extreme Right - - - - - 85 269 
Extreme Left - - -. = - 54 100 


Five years ago the adherents of Democracy outnumbered 
their opponents by two and a half to one. ‘They are 
now for the first time in the minority. To-day the 
Reich Government is dominated by avowed Monarchists, 
Fascists, and reactionaries, and the State Government 
of Prussia (i.e. about two-thirds of the whole Reich) 
has been deposed, and its functions usurped by the 
Federal Executive. President von Hindenburg, who 
was formerly regarded as the strongest bulwark against 
reaction, has now made it clear that his sympathies are 
with the men of the ancien régime, and has placed the 
destinies of the Republic in the hands of its bitterest 
enemies ! 

Nevertheless, the swing to the Right—powerful 
though it has been—has not brought with it the long- 
hoped-for boon of national unity, but has, on the contrary, 
divided the German people more than ever, and intensified 
the bitterness and mutual hatred of the contending 
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factions to a degree probably without a parallel in any 
other civilized country of the present time. The 
disastrous lack of national unity, thanks to which Germany 
to-day is heading straight for a Dictatorship, will be 
seen from an examination of the political parties which 
play the chief parts in the present struggle for power. 

he five principal parties may be conveniently divided 
into the three groups mentioned above: the Extreme 
Left (the Communists); the Constitutionalists (the 
Social-Democrats and the Catholic Zentrum); and the 
Extreme Right, consisting of the Deutschnattonale 
Volkspartet (or Nationalists) and the Hitlerites (or 
National Socialists), the two parties which are allied in 
the present German Government. The last-named 
and the Communists are post-war products; the others 
date back to the early days of the German Empire. 
The Social-Democrats and the Zentrum occupy a peculiarly 
important position in post-war German politics. Not 
only was it by means of a combination of these two 
constitutional parties that Prussia was ruled uninter- 
ruptedly for thirteen years after the Armistice and the 
whole Reich for the greater part of that period, but it 
is difficult to foresee any lasting return to political 
stability in Germany in the near future which is not 
based on the restoration of this coalition. 

The Social-Democratic Party, which sent two deputies 
to the first Reichstag elected after the union of Germany 
in 1871, increased its representation by leaps and bounds. 
In spite of Bismarck’s repressive measures the number 
of its deputies had risen to §6 by the end of the century, 
and in the Reichstag of 1912 the party held IIo seats 
out of 397. When the old Imperial system broke down 
at the close of the war, it was to this party before all 
others that the disillusioned masses naturally turned 
for guidance, and the Constituent Assembly elected 
in 1919 contained 163 Social-Democrats out of a total 
of 421 representatives. ‘The new republican constitution 
was mainly the work of the Social-Democrats and the 
Zentrum, and their co-operation was continued in the 
first regular German Government after the war. The 
Social-Democrats thrust their revolutionary aims into 
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the background and joined with the Catholic party to 
solve the urgent problem of reconstruction. Few 
Governments have ever been faced with more stupendous 
difficulties than those which confronted the first “Weimar 
Coalition” Government in 1920. The country was still 
in a chaotic state; whole provinces were occupied by 
foreign armies; communications were disorganized 
through the large deliveries of rolling stock to France ; 
the currency was depreciated ; the distribution of food 
supplies was still imperfect ; vast sums had to be raised 
for Reparations, and the exacting and humiliating terms 
of the Peace Treaty to be fulfilled. 

According to the reactionaries one would suppose that 
the “Weimar Coalition” parties were guilty of every 
variety of misgovernment, but an impartial examination 
reveals but slight grounds for the wholesale accusations 
which have been brought against them. Those who 
charge the Republicans with a cowardly surrender to the 
demands of the Allies disregard the complete helplessness 
of Germany’s position immediately after the war and 
the utter hopelessness of effective opposition even to the 
most high-handed claims. ‘There seems to be no reason 
to doubt that, wherever expedient, the German Govern- 
ment protested against the harshness of the Peace terms, 
or that whenever there was any likelihood of a concession 
being granted they made every effort to secure it. On 
the contrary, it is probable that, had a Monarchist and 
reactionary German Ministry been in office at that period, 
it would have been denied even the meagre concessions 
which were granted to the Republicans. 

Although the Social-Democrats have been more 
directly exposed to the storm of obloquy and mis- 
representation let loose on the Republican régime, 
the fury of the reactionaries has been only a degree less 
violent in their denunciation of the Catholic Zentrum, 
their chief partner in the Weimar Coalition. 

The Zentrum, or Centre Party, was founded in 1867, 
with the object of protecting the religious and civil rights 
of the Catholic minority in Germany, which to-day 
numbers 20,193,334 out of a total population of 62,410,619. 
In the old German Confederation, in which the vast 
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power of Prussia was counterbalanced by that of Austria, 
the German Catholics were in the majority, but the 
forcible exclusion of Austria after the war of 1866 led 
to the establishment of a new Confederation in which 
Protestantism assumed its present predominance. The 
relations of the two denominations in Germany are 
complicated by the division of the country into a number 
of Federal States, in which sometimes Catholicism, some- 
times Protestantism, preponderates. Broadly speaking, 
the South and West of Germany are Catholic. Bavaria, 
with 700 Catholics for every 1,000 inhabitants, is the 
most Catholic State in the country. In the Cologne- 
Westphalian region of the Rhineland the Catholic 
religion predominates in a proportion of 9 to 1, but the 
Rhineland is not a separate State, but a province of 
Prussia—a State which as a whole contains a Protestant 
majority nearly as great as the Catholic majority in 
Bavaria. 

The importance of the newly founded Zentrum was 
greatly increased in 1871, when with the establishment 
of the Empire all those States which had formerly enjoyed 
independent sovereignty were joined in a Federation 
in which the central Executive in Berlin exercised 
exclusive control within certain limits over the govern- 
ment of the whole nation. So long as each State enjoyed 
complete independence, the rights of German Catholics 
in the South had been safeguarded by their numerical 
superiority, whilst the representatives of the solid 
Catholic community in the Rhineland had been swamped 
by the overwhelming Protestant majority in the Prussian 
State Parliament. With the new Empire, however, the 
opportunity presented itself to unite Catholic influence 
ali over Germany in a national political organization 
which would be represented in the Federal Legislature. 

The Federal character of the German Constitution 
and the irregular distribution of religious majorities 
and minorities throughout the country explain why 
German Catholicism has always striven in politics to 
preserve the Federal independence of the constituent 
States, and, at the same time, to apply and extend the 
principle of regional autonomy so as to prevent over- 
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whelmingly Catholic districts from being completely 
subordinated to a highly centralized State Government. 
At the first Reichstag elections, in 1871, the Zentrum 
obtained nearly 20 per cent. of the total poll and was 
represented by 63 deputies in the first national Parliament. 
The strength of the new organization was soon to be 
put severely to the test. Following a dispute with the 
Church arising from the proclamation of Papal Infalli- 
bility, Bismarck inaugurated his famous “Kulturkamp/”. 
All Jesuit organizations in Germany were dissolved ; 
secular academic qualifications were demanded from 
priests before their calling was recognized by the State ; 
Church discipline was subjected to the control of a secular 
court ; no Catholic marriage ceremony was considered 
valid unless preceded by a civil ceremony ; and numerous 
other measures of a similar character were enacted and 
enforced with the utmost rigour. Priests and bishops 
who refused to comply were fined and sometimes 
imprisoned. The campaign was a fiasco. In 1874, 
as a result of the widespread resentment which the 
“Kulturkampf’’ had aroused, the number of the Zentrum’s 
deputies was increased to g1.. By 1881, when the 
Government, realizing its failure, began a gradual reversal 
of its policy, the Zentrum had become the strongest 
party in Parliament, and from that time onwards, in 
spite of the undemocratic governmental system in pre- 
war Germany, was able to exercise considerable pressure 
on successive Chancellors. The overthrow of the 
Imperial régime in 1918 effected an enormous increase 
in the power and influence of the party. Instead of 
making a futile effort to turn the tide, the Zentrum 
recognized the Revolution and threw all its weight into 
the task of directing it into moderate and constructive 
channels. In every German Government formed 
between the Armistice and the fall of Dr. Briining last 
May the Zentrum has been a partner—always a powerful 
one, and in most cases the predominant one. The 
basic programme of the party still consists of one or two 
general principles first laid down in 1871. These 
are the preservation of the Federal constitution of the 
Reich, the promotion of the moral and material welfare 
Vol. 192 RK 
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of all classes of the population, the safeguarding of the 
civic and religious liberties of all citizens, and the protec- 
tion of religious organizations from the interference 
of State legislation. Otherwise the party is unhampered 
by abstract theories and cut-and-dried aims, which gives 
it a distinct advantage over most of the other political 
groups with their rigid and elaborate programmes. 
The Zentrum does not refuse membership to non- 
Catholics (Erzberger, one of the most prominent Zentrum 
leaders, for example, was a Jew) ; nevertheless, it is the 
fact that the party is founded on the broad basis of 
Catholicism, which accounts for its having maintained 
its Parliamentary representation with amazing constancy 
during the last twelve or thirteen years while all the 
parties of a purely political character have been tossed 
hither and thither at the mercy of electoral “booms” 
and landslides. The Zentrum, too, seems to possess 
a surer and keener instinct for politics than any of 
the other German parties. With a few exceptions 
all German post-war political leaders of the first rank 
have been members of this party. Of the four Zentrum 
Chancellors who held office during this period Dr. 
Heinrich Briining is unquestionably the one whose 
reputation stands highest both at home and abroad. 
Briining, who is now in his forty-eighth year, entered 
the Reichstag in 1924, was elected leader of the Zentrum 
Parliamentary Party in 1929, and, although without 
previous experience of Cabinet office, was appointed 
German Chancellor in March 1930. 

It was Briining’s misfortune to assume office at a time 
when the brief spell of prosperity which had followed the 
Dawes Plan was already over and the favourable political 
situation created by the 1928 elections had undergone 
a drastic and fatal change. At the very beginning of 
his Chancellorship Briining displayed that quality of 
“political realism” which was soon to be regarded at 
home and abroad as the chief characteristic of one of 
the most remarkable Chancellors in the history of the 
Reich. As the Germans said, he had profited by 
Bismarck’s dictum that “‘politics is the art of concentrating 
on what is possible”. He saw plainly that Germany’s 
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well-nigh desperate economic situation could only be 
saved by an immediate and drastic curtailment of public 
expenditure and heavy sacrifices on the part of all 
sections of the nation; that before a reduction or 
suspension of Reparations could be demanded from her 
former enemies Germany must first put her house in 
order and remove every justification for foreign accusa- 
tions of Budget extravagance and uneconomic administra- 
tion. He lost no time in putting his scheme for the 
“cleaning up” of the German economic system before the 
Legislature. As might be expected, drastic reductions 
in public expenditure, increased taxation, and sharp 
“cuts” in wages and salaries constituted an unpopular 
programme. ‘The Reichstag, fearful of the resentment 
of the electorate, rejected the Government’s Bill. 
Briining did not hesitate; he regarded his reforms as a 
vital national necessity and persuaded the President to 
enforce them by an Emergency Decree. When Parliament 
rescinded the Decree the Chancellor immediately dis- 
solved it and appealed to the country. The General 
Election of 1930 rendered Briining’s difficulties still 
more serious, for, although his own party was returned 
with increased strength, the disposition of political 
forces in the Reichstag was radically altered, and a new 
and formidable Opposition created. The sensational 
transformation of Hitler’s National Socialists from an 
insignificant group of twelve into the second largest 
party with 107 seats was accompanied by a sharp decline 
in the Social-Democratic vote and sweeping losses on 
the part of the smaller moderate parties. The swing to 
the Right, which had been developing almost unnoticed 
for over a year, took not only Germany but the whole 
world by surprise, and Herr Adolf Hitler, who, after 
the ignominious failure of his Munich Putsch seven 
years before, had sunk into oblivion, awoke and found 
himself once more famous. 

Briining was undismayed by the completely unexpected 
turn which events had taken, and at once set to work 
to cope with the new situation. After a vain effort 
to secure the co-operation of the National Socialists 
he formed a minority Government which, thanks to the 
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Social-Democrats, secured Parliamentary support and 
went steadily forward with his programme. He obtained 
the ratification by the Reichstag of the previously 
rejected Presidential decree, and at once began to devise 
fresh plans for further economy and for winning Germany 
the sympathy and aid of foreign countries. 

Not the least of the problems which confronted 
Dr. Briining’s second administration was the financial 
crisis which culminated in the collapse of the 
Darmstaedter und Nationalbank in July 1931. The 
Government established a most rigorous system of 
foreign exchange control and secured the stability of 
the mark at a time when even the slightest suggestion 
of a new Inflation would have paralysed the economic 
system and involved the danger of a political upheaval. 
Democrat though he is, Briining recognized that his 
reforms were too urgent to be imperilled or postponed 
by debates and motions in a Legislature which had become 
an arena for party prejudices and passions. He therefore 
introduced a system of legislating by emergency decree, 
summoned the Reichstag only when its sanction of the 
Presidential edicts was required, and dismissed it im- 
mediately afterwards for months on end. Those who 
accused him of exercising dictatorial powers ignored 
the acuteness of the crisis through which Germany was 
passing, and further overlooked the fact that every one 
of Briining’s decrees was ratified by a Parliamentary 
majority, a feature which has not characterized a single 
one of the still-sterner edicts of the three Chancellors 
who have succeeded him ! 

The respect which Briining gained abroad during his 
Chancellorship was general and profound. No other 
German Chancellor since the Revolution has been able 
to inspire so widespread a reputation for sincerity and 
plain dealing. The conviction grew steadily in nearly 
all European countries that Briining was straining every 
nerve to put Germany on her feet again, and that if he 
were driven to denounce solemn obligations it would 
only be under the spur of imperative necessity. Thus 
even in France his famous declaration that Germany 
could pay no more reparations was received with com- 
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parative calm, whereas coming from another Chancellor 
it would in all likelihood have been indignantly branded 
as a dishonest evasion. 

In post-war Germany, however, it seems so far 
impossible for a Chancellor to win the confidence of 
foreign countries without forfeiting that of his own 
people, and the case of Briining was no exception to 
the rule. The “National Opposition” attacked him 
for his “‘feeble attitude” in the council of nations, a 
charge the sole foundation for which was his belief 
that in diplomatic negotiations more was to be obtained 
by a firm but conciliatory attitude than by one of 
provocation and defiance. 

That the great work which Briining achieved during 
his two years of office was appreciated—although inade- 
quately—is shown by the tributes paid to him even by 
political opponents, one of whom indeed described him 
as “the best Chancellor since Bismarck”. Significant 
also is the fact that for the first time in the history of the 
Zentrum it was able to poll a number of Protestant 
voters who, while they generally supported other parties, 
could not fail to regard Briining as standing above 
differences of party and denomination in his efforts to 
save Germany from chaos. Unfortunately, however, 
these were cumparatively few among the many millions 
of the electorate. As far as the mass ot voters were 
concerned it was, perhaps, hardly to be expected that 
his policy of repeated cuts in official salaries and of 
renewed restrictions and sacrifices could compete with 
the demagogic slogans of the Hitlerites, whose alluring 
promises of “bread and freedom”’, “‘work for all’, the 
repudiation of the Versailles Treaty, and so forth had 
an almost magical effect on the unthinking. The wave 
of National Socialism rose ever higher. A series of 
State elections brought them victory after victory, 
culminating in the destruction of the Zentrum and 
Social-Democratic coalition in Prussia, which had been 
one of the strongest pillars of order and stability in the 
Republic. On the other hand, thanks to Briining’s 
tireless efforts on his behalf, the octogenarian President 
was re-elected by a huge majority, and, since at that 
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time Briining apparently enjoyed the unshaken confidence 
of von Hindenburg, his prospects of succeeding in his 
gigantic task seemed, in spite of everything, distinctly 
favourable. In the Reichstag he could still command 
a small but sure majority, and when his sudden fall 
occurred in May 1932 he was, in his own words, “within 
a hundred yards of his goal’’. 

The precise chain of events which forced Briining to 
tender his resignation is still obscure, and the ex- 
Chancellor himself has maintained a dignified and 
creditable reticence on the subject, but that his decision 
was the result of pressure brought to bear on the President 
by unofficial advisers and of the intrigues of a group of 
Junkers and ex-officers is beyond all question. The 
men of the ancien régime, after futile appeals to force 
and repeated routs at the polls, had remained for a long 
time quiescent ; the sensational success of Hitler gave 
them the opportunity for a fresh assault on the Republic. 
Some of these men had the President’s ear. Herr von 
Hindenburg’s sympathies lie naturally with the Junker 
and military circles in which he has passed the greater 
part of his life, and the emissaries of the reaction were 
able to achieve their end by persuading him that the 
electoral swing to the Right necessitated a change of 
Government. Briining had alarmed the militarists by 
his suppression of Hitler’s “Brown Army’’, and the large 
landowners saw their economic interests imperilled by his 
scheme for establishing small settlements in East Prussia. 
The National Socialist victories which had split the 
nation into two halves, one for the Constitution, the 
other against it, gave the reactionaries their long-awaited 
chance to seize the helm of the State. The result was 
“a Government of Barons’ under the leadership of 
Herr von Papen, which lasted four and a half months, 
and proved that, even if the German people are (as is 
often alleged) unripe for Democracy, they have at least 
outgrown the swaddling-clothes of Junkerdom and 
Imperial autocracy. Papen had originally intended 
to win the Hitlerites’ support by admitting them to 
minor posts in the Government, but the National 
Socialists, after the elections of last July, in which 
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they reached their high-water mark with 230 seats 
in a Reichstag of 607, declined to accept responsibility 
without real power. Their opposition brought about 
a vote of no confidence in the Government by 513 votes 
to 42. New elections in October, while they cost the 
Hitlerites 34 seats, barely improved the Government’s 
position, and in view of the inevitable hostility of the 
new Reichstag Papen was forced to resign. ‘The 
Schleicher Ministry which followed was a mere stop- 
gap Government intended to win a breathing-space 
during which a new combination could be negotiated. 
The men of the ancten régime compromised and the present 
Nazi-Nationalist Coalition was formed. ‘The two Right 
parties of the new Government, while they have a 
common hatred of Democracy and of all that was summed 
up after the Revolution by the phrase “the New 
Germany”, hold fundamentally different aims and 
principles, and if their present partnership is to be lasting 
and successful, a far greater measure of tact and modera- 
tion will be demanded of their respective leaders than 
either of the latter has evinced during their mutual 
relations in the past. 

The “‘Hugenberg Nationalists”, as they are sometimes 
called, after their chief, Herr Alfred Hugenberg, a 
wealthy industrialist and newspaper proprietor, stand 
for reaction pure and simple. ‘They represent a certain 
section of “big-business men”, who seem to regard 
autocracy as the only political system suited to the 
German proletariat, of the old Prussian Junkers who 
reigned supreme before the war, and of the ex-officers, 
former Court officials, and the rest of the “old gang” 
whose privileged position was destroyed by the Revolu- 
tion. ‘This party seeks to realize its ultimate objective, 
the restoration of the old régime, through the suppression 
of Socialist and Republican opposition and the under- 
mining of the democratic system of government. 

Hitler’s National Socialist Party, on the other hand, 
does not seek a mere return to pre-war political conditions 
but the establishment of a new and vaguely defined 
order of society based to some extent on the model of the 
Italian Fascist State. Whereas the Nationalists have 
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been repeatedly repudiated at the poll, Hitler succeeded 
in his attack on Republican Germany by giving his own 
particular type of nationalism a democratic veneer. 
A “National Germany”, he declared, would not be a 
paradise for a privileged class but a form of State in which 
the welfare of the whole people would be the paramount 
consideration. The Hitler programme is an extra- 
ordinary hotch-potch of Socialism, militarism, anti- 
Semitism, reaction, and revolution. Its vagueness and 
inconsistency are inevitable, for Hitler seeks to enlist 
under his banner all social classes and every variety 
of economic interest. In appealing to the working 
class his agitators lay stress on the anti-capitalist aspect 
of National Socialism; when canvassing the support 
of large industrialists they point out that the basis of 
their creed is the respect for private property and the 
suppression of Communist propaganda. To secure the 
farmers’ vote the principal of autarchy is emphasized, a 
system of economic self-sufficiency which by excluding 
foreign goods (especially agricultural products) is to 
prove the salvation of the agrarians. The militarist side 
of the programme appeals not only to the pure reaction- 
aries (of whom quite a number are already in the Hitler 
camp), but likewise to a considerable number of the 
German population which has become resentful under 
the long foreign occupation and the arrogance of which 
French policy has sometimes been guilty in relation to 
Germany after the war. Again, middle-class Germans 
ruined by the Inflation seem disposed to embrace any 
fantastic scheme which offers an improvement of their 
fortunes. In spite of these and many other attractive 
baits, however, it is not to its concrete proposals that 
National Socialism owes its almost unprecedented success, 
but to its vigorous criticism of existing political and 
social conditions, and above all to the overwhelming 
economic distress which has inspired in thousands of 
Germans the desperate belief that “no change can be 
for the worse” 

Although the larger share of Ministerial posts is 
held by the Hugenberg Nationalists, the leadership 
of the new Government is in the hands of Herr Hitler. 
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This is due not only to the insistence of the National 
Socialists, but also to the advantage which the Nationalists 
hope themselves to gain by exploiting the influence of 
the man with the greatest popular following in Germany. 
The coalition, for Hugenberg, means some 12,000,000 
National Socialist votes to add to the 3,000,000 of his 
own party. For Hitler, it is the sole means of securing 
the confidence of the President. 

The so-called “Government of National Rebirth” 
had a following of 247 in the Reichstag, and it was 
plain that, in view of the inevitable opposition of the 
121 Social-Democrats and the 100 Communists, the 
balance of power lay with the Zentrum, which with its 
associates controlled go votes in the House. The 
Zentrum, although it had been pointedly ignored when 
the Ministry was being formed, would, nevertheless, have 
been willing to accord the Coalition its support if assur- 
ances had been forthcoming that the new Chancellor 
would pursue a strictly constitutional course, and would 
avoid all dangerous experiments, such as a new Inflation. 
Instead of offering guarantees, Hitler demanded a 
“blank cheque”’, broke off the negotiations, and dissolved 
the Reichstag. 

In arriving at its decision to appeal to the country 
the Government was probably influenced less by the 
slender hope of gaining an absolute Hitlerite-Nationalist 
majority in the Reichstag than by the extreme likelihood 
of being able to score a moderate success at the polls 
sufficient to furnish a plausible justification for remaining 
in office. On the face of it the absolute majority which 
the Cabinet is seeking would not seem to be so difficult 
of attainment. If, as is generally supposed, the two 
Government parties could rely on the support in the 
Reichstag of two or three “splinter”? groups with strong 
“Right” sympathies a turnover at the elections of about 
22 seats, or less than one and a half million votes, would 
be adequate to furnish a bare Parliamentary majority. 
Herr Hitler lost about 2,000,000 votes in the November 
elections (as compared with his record poll in July), 
and his increased prestige as Chancellor might well 
bring about the recovery of this loss and even secure 
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him a further increase. In spite of this, well-informed 
opinion in Germany seems to regard an absolute Govern- 
mental majority as extremely unlikely. It is pointed out 
out that the greater part, if not, indeed, the whole, 
of the Hitlerites’ gains will be scored at the expense 
of their Nationalist allies. Moreover, it is difficult 
to see from what source any substantial net gain for the 
two parties in power is to come. The Communists, 
unless all recent signs are misleading, are more likely 
to gain than to lose in the coming struggle, the Zentrum 
should at least hold its own, while the Social-Democrats, 
whose poll, owing to middle-class defections, is now 
almost exclusively based on the solid support of the trade 
unions, can hardly lose more than a handful of seats, and 
even these would in all probability go to the Communists. 
. Defeat at the polls, however, by no means necessarily 
implies the present Government’s resignation. Indeed, 
there is hardly a single intelligent person in Germany 
to-day who does not believe that “Hitler has something 
up his sleeve”. Rumours are everywhere current that, 
if other means fail, the Chancellor will proscribe the 
Communist Party throughout Germany, and, by perman- 
ently excluding its deputies from the Reichstag, secure 
a numerical superiority over the Opposition. Other 
rumours credit the Government with the intention of 
perpetuating its power against a refractory Parliament 
by repeated dissolutions of the Reichstag. Either of 
these devices would be dangerous in the extreme, but 
Germany’s present rulers are obviously determined not 
to surrender their newly acquired power without a 
desperate struggle, and no one would be greatly surprised 
if some such expedient were resorted to. 

Unless the Government’s policy of “‘a free hand” is 
abandoned after the elections the Opposition of the 
Zentrum, which, if the Constitution is strictly adhered 
to, should involve the fall of the Cabinet, is inevitable. 
Hitler declines to issue a detailed programme, and, 
apart from having been informed that the Government 
is to carry out a “four-years plan” to abolish unemploy- 
ment and restore prosperity to agriculture, the country 
is completely in the dark as to its constructive aims. The 
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Governmental alliance has aroused the distrust of the 
Zentrum as no other conceivable combination could 
have done. The Hugenberg Nationalist Party contains 
a section inspired by the bitterest hostility to the Catholic 
Church, and Dr. Kaas, the leader of the Zentrum, 
was not indulging in a mere rhetorical flourish when he 
recently referred to the imminent danger of a new 
“Kulturkampf”. As far as the National Socialists are 
concerned the Zentrum is equally opposed to their 
political objective and the means by which they seek 
to realize it. The Hitler movement has been strongly 
condemned by the Catholic Bishops, who declare that 
no good Catholic can at the same time be a National 
Socialist. ‘The Church holds that Hitlerism is a material- 
istic doctrine containing important tenets which are 
incompatible with Christianity. It takes exception 
to the excessive glorification of nationality to the exclusion 
of all Christian principles of universal brotherhood ; 
it strongly deprecates the violent anti-Semitism which 
figures so largely in the Hitler creed, and condemns 
uncompromisingly the National Socialist double standard 
of morality which expresses. indignant horror at the 
shooting of a “patriot” in a street fight whilst condoning 
and even glorifying the cold-blooded murder of a Socialist 
or an alleged “‘traitor”’. 

Since the avowed aim of the Hitlerites is the abolition 
of the Parliamentary system and the setting up of a 
centralized Dictatorship, the Zentrum not unnaturally 
suspects that, if the National Socialists consent to govern 
constitutionally for a little in order to win moderate 
support, it will only be a question of time and oppor- 
tunity before they attempt to throw off the fetters of 
Parliamentary responsibility by a coup @état. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of all this, the Zentrum recognizes the 
justice of the claim that Adolf Hitler, as leader of the 
strongest party in Germany to-day, should be given 
a fair chance to demonstrate his capacity for constructive 
statesmanship. His demand, however, for a year of 
virtually supreme power, divorced from all possibility 
of Parliamentary control, is more than a constitutional 
party can be required, under the circumstances, to 
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concede. Moreover, the policy pursued by Hitler’s 
Cabinet since its appointment has tended to deepen the 
suspicion and hostility which it at first created. The 
Emergency Decree imposing new restrictions on the 
Press and the right of assembly gives the Executive the 
most elastic powers to muzzle newspaper criticism and 
to stifle the protests of its political opponents. Socialist 
and Zentrum organs have already been suspended for 
no more serious offences than the publication of election 
manifestoes! ‘The Decree under which the constitu- 
tional State Government of Prussia was finally deposed 
is a direct defiance of the Supreme Court, whose judg- 
ments the President is obliged to execute according to 
the Constitution. 

Thoughtful Germans are looking forward to the 
political developments of the near future with increasing 
concern and perplexity. “Anything may happen after 
the elections” is a remark which one hears to-day all over 
Germany ; and the fact that the possibilities envisaged 
include a Hohenzollern restoration, a Hitler Dictatorship, 
a General Strike provoked by a Fascist Reign of Terror 
and culminating in a Communist Revolution—this 
fact fully accounts for the anxiety which is becoming 
general in all but extremist quarters. Yet, notwith- 
standing the widespread pessimism, there are not wanting 
Germans of moderate views who believe that the country 
can still be saved from a revolutionary or reactionary 
catastrophe. If President von Hindenburg does not 
actually violate his oath to preserve the Republic, 
it may be possible, they contend, for the Zentrum to keep 
the new Government to the constitutional path despite 
the extremists; and a failure on the part of Hitler 
to produce positive results might easily lead to a reaction 
from extremism and a sufficiently strong swing of public 
Opinion to place power once more in the hands of the 
moderate parties. If this more hopeful view of the 
situation is justified, there may soon be a chance for Dr. 
Briining to render still greater services to Germany than 
those which were so ill requited during his stormy two 
years in office as Chancellor of the Reich. 

Lee J. STANLEY. 

















Art. 7.—CORNELIUS O’DEVANY (1533-1612) 


1. History of Ireland. D’Alton. 
2. Cardinal Moran’s Introduction to Rothe’s Analecta, 
3. Our Martyrs. By Fr. Denis Murphy, S.J. 


ORNELIUS O’DEVANY was the son of a 

respectable Ulster family, but nothing is known 
of his youth except that before he was twenty he joined 
the Franciscans and for a good many years resided 
abroad. When in Rome his learning and holiness were 
observed by Gregory XIII, and in 1582 he was appointed 
to the See of Down and Connor and consecrated early 
in the following year, returning shortly afterwards to his 
native land. 

Hugh O’Neill, Earl of Tyrone, was the leading Chief 
in Ulster; and under his rule there was none of the 
friction which had rendered the path of Primate Creagh 
so thorny wis-d-v1s of Shane O’Neill. 

Hugh had been brought up in England and wished 
to be loyal to its Queen; at the same time he desired to 
conciliate the other Chiefs and to live on terms of friend- 
ship with them, instead of perpetually engaging in 
warfare, A wise, just, and powerful Chief did not, however, 
suit the English, whose strength in Ireland depended 
largely upon petty feuds between the clans. The Earl 
of Tyrone and his neighbour O’Donnell of Tyrconnell 
were both sincere Catholics and determined to uphold 
the Faith in Ulster. Cecil was equally determined to 
establish Protestantism ; he bided his time, but was careful 
to manipulate every opportunity of sowing suspicion 
in the Queen’s mind, and to point out that her religious 
decrees were ignored in Ulster. 

Bishop O’Devany strove to fulfil the duties of his 
office, and in 1587 met other prelates in the diocese of 
Clogher and with them promulgated the decrees of Trent. 
Five years later he was captured and imprisoned in Dublin 
Castle. The Deputy, Fitzwilliam, wrote to Burghley : 


Oct. 20, 1588 
There is a prisoner in the Castle, one Cornelius Bishop of Down 
and Connor, who having lately escaped, had upon his appre- 
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hension, found upon him a commission the copy whereof your 
Lordship shall receive enclosed, sent from the Bishop of Derry, 
authorizing him as his Vice-Primate, to grant pardons and in- 
dulgences, who, albeit a most pestilent and dangerous member 
and fit to be cut off, yet being informed that we cannot here 
otherwise proceed against him than in the course of Praemunire, 
I humbly beseech your Lordship’s direction and assistance for 
some other means whereby we may be rid of such an obstinate 
enemy of God and so rank a traitor to her Majesty as he no doubt is. 


The Bishop was left for three years in the Castle, and 
would have died of hunger but for an ingenious device 
of some Catholics in a cell beneath him. Through a 
crack in the boards the Bishop let down some string, 
to which his fellow prisoners contrived to attach small 
portions of sour bread and small beer, which he drew up, 
and, thanks to this poor nourishment, escaped starvation. 

In 1590 Dr. O’Devany petitioned for a release, 
promising to be a liege subject of Her Majesty ; he was 
set free on payment of fines and fees to the Commissioners 
Ecclesiastical. About this time Sir John Perrott was 
dismissed from his office of Deputy and a list of accu- 
sations forwarded to the Home Government against him. 
(Perrott was harsh, but had a sense of justice, and it was on 
this account that his administration was objected to by the 
Government officials in Ireland.) The ny brought 


a counter-charge against Loftus, 17 September, 1592: 


You did let a Bishop out of the Castle, that was sent from 
Rome without good warrant, which Romishe Bishop dothe wander 
up and downe, and dothe great hurt now in the Northe. 


Loftus stated in his answer that O’Devany had taken the 
Oath of Supremacy; but only his own copy was forwarded, 
and ambiguous phrases may have been added to save 
himself. ‘There is no likelihood that the accusation was 
true, as there is no hint in the Bishop’s subsequent 
career that he had done anything of the kind, whereas, 
had he in reality taken the oath, the Government would 
have blazoned it abroad and heaped upon him favours of 
every kind. 

Soon after they sought to recapture him, but he eluded 
pursuit for twenty years, being retaken in 1611, and about 
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the same time was seized a fellow Franciscan, Fr. Patrick 
O’Lochran, whose crime was that he had administered the 
Sacraments to the exiled Lords O’Neill and O’Donnell. 

The years which elapsed between Dr. O’Devany’s 
first and second imprisonment had been momentous 
ones in Ulster. Little by little the Earl of Tyrone and 
his fellow chiefs had been goaded into rebellion. Pleas 
for liberty of conscience were peremptorily refused ; 
there was much fighting up and down Ireland, and in 
1598 O’Neill won a great victory at the Yellow Ford 
near Armagh; Leinster and Munster broke into revolt, 
and O’Donnell was master in Connaught. Essex was 
unsuccessful in his military operations and forced to 
arrange a truce with Tyrone, but when the Earl insisted 
upon freedom of conscience for all Ireland, her Majesty 
declared she would sooner give her crown off her head 
than yield to such a demand. The tide turned in favour 
of the English with the coming of Mountjoy and Carew, 
but the war dragged on. Hope in the South was broken 
at the disaster of Kinsale, and O’Neill’s position became 
desperate, but his followers were faithful to him, and the 
Deputy could not get possession of his person alive or 
dead. Negotiations for peace were undertaken ; the Earl 
undertook to obey the laws of England, and he and his 
followers were pardoned. ‘The Queen was dead some 
days when the earl made his submission, though he did 
not know it ; but James I was glad of peace, and an Act 
of Oblivion was passed 1604. 

For a short time the laws against Catholics were not 
enforced, but the Gunpowder Plot enabled Cecil to 
assure the King that being a Catholic was equivalent to 
being a rebel; and Chichester, an intolerant man, who 
hated the Earl, was sent over as Deputy. Tyrone was 
forced to complain to the King that the terms made with 
him were flagrantly violated ; but he got no redress, and 
in 1607 he fled the country, as did also his friends 
Tyrconnell and Maguire. Neither France nor Spain 
desired war withEngland. The Earls died in exile, and their 
lands were. parcelled out between Scotch and English 
adventurers, the London Corporations and the Bishops 
also receiving a large share. 
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Charges were brought against Dr. O’Devany that he 
had joined the Earl of Tyrone in the late war, and was, 
in so doing, guilty of treachery and high treason; further, 
he was accused of abetting Earl Hugh in his flight. To 
the first the Bishop replied that his Diocese lay in the 
part of Ulster ruled by O’Neill, but that he himself had 
no wish for warlike concerns. (Information in State 
Papers received by Government, 14 April, 1606, from 
which it appears that the Bishop more than once made a 
journey to Spain and Rome on behalf of O’Neill.) 
Speaking further, he claimed two grounds of defence: 
that what he had done was more worthy of praise than 
of censure ; but that, if his good deeds deserved punish- 
ment, the penalty was already remitted by the King’s 
pardon. As to the second charge, he had not been within 
several days’ journey of the place at the time mentioned. 
In defence of Tyrone and Tyrconnell he stated that the 
Earls were magnates of the realm, not rebels nor traitors 
but lovers of peace, returned but shortly with the King’s 
favour from his Court. 

As usual, the accusations were but a pretext and the 
real crime that of being a Bishop and a Franciscan. 
The trial was to be decided by a jury who were strangers 
to the country and circumstances of the case ; only one 
Irishman was upon it, and he dissented from the verdict. 
When the Bishop protested against a trial by a lay 
tribunal, one Sarsfield alleged the example of Christ. 
“Tf you are not ashamed to imitate Pilate, I am not sorry 
to imitate Christ,” retorted the prisoner. Dr. Devany 
was sentenced to be hanged, drawn, and quartered, and 
a like fate ordered for Fr. O’Lochran. A petition was 
forwarded to the Viceroy, wherein the Bishop owned that 
he had been in the company of Earl Hugh, but denied 
that it was a criminal offence ; if such society was imputed 
a crime, he pleaded for mercy, or else that the true 
reason of his fa should be given. His life was promptly 
offered him if he would abandon his religion. 

While he was in prison the aged Bishop begged a pious 
girl who was accustomed to bring the imprisoned 
Catholics food to try to have him buried in the 
Franciscan habit which he had made choice of in his 
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youth, and which he valued more than any Episcopal in- 
signia or armorial bearings. He was frequently able to say 
Mass, as vestments were smuggled in by Catholics. He 
was Often heard by his fellow captives to break into 
prayer: “OQ Lord God, through Thy great Mercy 
ant me, Thy servant, to lay down my life for Thee, 
as Thou didst lay down Thy Life on the Cross for me, and 
grant me to end my days for the confession of Thy Name, 
either by the sword of the heretic, or in this prison.” 

During the long years of his Episcopate D¥. O’Devany, 
fearful that the memory of those who had suffered for 
the Faith would be lost, compiled an Index Martyralis, 
with dates and particulars of priests who had been put 
to death from the time of Dr. Creagh onwards. After 
his execution a contemporary wrote, “I believed that he 
who was so anxious to preserve the memory of our 
martyrs had received the crown of martyrdom himself.” 

On February I, at two p.m. came the hurdle. He, 
bending, kissed it, and then, with his back to the horses, 
was borne through the roughly paved streets. 

“Would that I might carry my sweet cross on my 
shoulders, and on foot do this last duty for my soul going 
to meet my Lord,” murmured the Bishop. An English 
executioner had to be found for the occasion, as no 
Irishman would fulfil that office. The Catholics of the 
city, hitherto cowed and timorous, thronged the route 
regardless of the Deputy’s wrath. A citizen brought 
out wine to refresh the fasting Bishop, who tasted but a 
mouthful. The throng lamented aloud and begged the 
Prelate’s blessing. The company of a Protestant minister 
was forced upon Dr. O’Devany and his companion, 
Fr. O’Lochran. He exhorted them rudely: 

“Say you are rebels that the crowd may learn that it 
is for treason and not religion’s sake that you are here.” 

— ag the Bishop: 

“You know well that you are guilty of the falsehood 
with which you charge us, since you were sent a few hours 
ago to promise us life and liberty if we were willing to 
accept your wicked heresy.” 

The lamentations of the bystanders increased, while the 
Bishop prayed for them, for the city of Dublin, for all 
Vol; 192 s 
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Catholics, and for heretics, that they might be converted. 
The Bishop desired Fr. O’Lochran to be executed first, 
fearing that the sight of the butchery might cause him 
to weaken. This, however, was not permitted, and Fr. 
O’Lochran assured him that he would prove constant, 
and added, smiling, that it was not meet that an honourable 
Bishop should be without a priest to attend him. 

When the martyr was thrown off the ladder a shout of 
anguish went up from the crowd and then dead silence. 
He was soon cut down, his head severed from his body, 
which was then quartered. Quick as thought, a youth 
rushed forward and seized the head, which was never 
recovered, although the Viceroy offered a reward of forty 
a The bodies of the two Franciscans were 

uried at the place of execution, but twelve young 
men disinterred them and reburied them near the 
remains of other martyrs. 

The Catholics spent the night at the scene of the 
execution, and it is narrated that a paralytic was cured. 
The Annals of the Four Masters give an account of the 
execution, as do contemporary letters, From midnight 
onwards Masses were said on the spot (it was the Feast 
of the Purification, on which day just thirty years before 
Dr. O’Devany had been raised to the Episcopate). 
There is also a hostile account of the throng and of the 
devotion of the mob at and after the execution from the 
pen of one Barnaby Ryche, who described himself as a 
gentleman servant to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty. 


. . - Being come to the gallows whither they were followed 
by troops of the citizens men and women of all classes, the latter 
kept up such a howling, such a shrieking and hallooing as if St. 
Patrick himself had been going to the gallows... the same 
night after the execution, a great crowd flocked about the gallows 
and there spent the forepart of the night in heathenish howlings 
and performing Popish ceremonies. . . . ‘These Balaamite idiots 
be fit instruments to spread the Pope’s doctrine, especially in 
Ireland, where the poor people are so invested with this locust 
vermin of priests and friars, that they will sooner believe an ass 
that comes from Rome with the Pope’s Bull, than an angel from 
Heaven that should be sent with the light of God’s word ! 


O. M. Twice. 
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Art. 8.—SAINT VINCENT DE PAUL AND 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


| eremage the month of February 1841 a series of 
letters appeared in the London Times over the 
signature Catholicus. ‘They were written by the Reverend 
John Henry Newman, who was not to be received into 
the fold of the Catholic Church until nearly five years 
later (7 October, 1845). ‘The letters were elicited by an 
address, afterwards published as a pamphlet, given by Sir 
Robert Peel on the occasion of the opening of a library 
and reading-room in Tamworth, Staffordshire. Behind 
the figure of Peel, Newman discerned two others, the 
“arch-sophist”’, Jeremy Bentham, and Henry, afterwards 
Lord Brougham. He was obviously more disturbed by 
Peel’s speech and pamphlet than by anything Bentham 
or Brougham had to say on the matter at issue, for he 
regarded Peel as a good Churchman, whilst the others 
were little better in his eyes than avowed secularists. 
The future Cardinal thus summed up Peel’s thesis : 


Education is the cultivation of the intellect and heart, and useful 
knowledge is the first instrument of education. It is the parent 
of virtue, the nurse of religion; it exalts man to his highest 
perfection, and is the sufficient scope of his most earnest exertions. 


Now all this Newman stoutly denied. As against 
Peel, he set out to show, in six letters, that secular know- 
ledge, to use his own phrases, is not the principle, or 
the direct means, or the antecedent of moral improvement. 
Furthermore, that secular knowledge is not a principle 
of social unity or a principle of action ; and finally that, 
without personal religion, it is a temptation to unbelief. 

In the course of the exposition of his own views Newman 
asserts that 


Christianity, and nothing short of it, must be made the element 
and principle of education. Where it has been laid as the first 
stone, and acknowledged as the governing spirit, it will take up 
into itself, and assimilate, and give a character to literature and 
science. Where Revealed Truth has given the aim and direction 
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to Knowledge, Knowledge of all kinds will minister to Revealed 
Truth.* 


He begins the letter on “Secular Knowledge not a 
Principle of Action” in this fashion : 


People say to me that it is but a dream to suppose that Chris- 
tianity should regain the organic power in human society which 
once it possessed. I cannot help it, I never said it could. I am 
not a politician; [I am proposing no measures, but exposing a 
fallacy and resisting a pretence. Let Benthamism reign, if 
men have no aspirations ; but do not tell them to be romantic, 
and then solace them with glory ; do not attempt by philosophy 
what was once done by religion. The ascendancy of Faith may 
be impracticable, but the reign of Knowledge is incomprehensible. 
The problem for statesmen of this age is to educate the masses, 
and literature and science cannot give the solution.f 


How fresh and modern it sounds, and how closely 
applicable to the situation to-day! Mr. Birrell, in his 
essay on Edmund Burke, suggested that candidates 
at Parliamentary elections, instead of being heckled in the 
usual way, might be more fittingly asked, “Have you 
read your Burke?” And so, too, Catholic teachers 
might well, from time to time, quietly ask themselves, 
“Have you read Newman on education recently ?” 

In the last letter he thus sums up the situation in his 
own incomparable fashion : 


As I am coming to an end, I suppose I ought to sum up in a 
few words what I have been saying. I consider, then, that, in- 
trinsically excellent and noble as are scientific pursuits, and worthy 
of a place in a liberal education, and fruitful in temporal benefits 
to the Community, still they are not, and cannot be, the in- 
strument of an ethical training, that physics do not supply a basis, 
but only materials for religious sentiment ; that knowledge does 
but occupy, does not form the mind; that apprehension of the 
unseen is the only known principle capable of subduing moral 
evil, educating the multitude, and organizing society ; and that, 
whereas man is born for action, action flows not from inferences, 
but from impressions, not from reasoning but from Faith. 

* Discussions and Arguments, by John Henry Cardinal Newman. 


Longmans, London, 1899. p. 274. 
+ Newman, op.cit., p. 292. 
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Nearly a hundred years have gone by since Newman, 
speaking as a clergyman of the Church of England, thus 
placed his finger on a plague spot that was destined 
to spread over, and strike deeply into, the body 
politic with surprising rapidity. It was the Benthams, 
Broughams, and Peels, unfortunately, who were listened 
to and whose doctrines were accepted; so much so, 
indeed, that, apart from those countries in which the 
Catholic Church is a living force, the idea of a Christian 
education has gradually tended to die away. The rapid 
spread of the cult of secular knowledge is, no doubt, 
due in part to the spread of democratic ideals, or, to 
speak correctly, to what Henry Adams has called “the 
degradation of the democratic dogma”. Democracy, 
from being a political theory, has, mainly by adopting 
certain false principles of Rousseau’s, become more and 
more a debased type of religion of which one of the main 
tenets is the perfectibility of every man, provided he gets 
a chance. This aspect of modern democracy and its 
relation with education is admirably dealt with in M. 
de la Bédoyére’s essay “The Drift of Democracy”’.* 
Speaking, as far as one can judge, from direct experience 
of the educational world in England and the United 
States, the writer has given in some half a dozen pages 
a lively, pointed, and acute analysis of one result of 
Newman’s neglected warning, namely “the democratic 
educational ideal’’. 


M. de la Bédoyére thus defines it: 


In the eyes of the romantic democrat, education will achieve 
miracles—at least the proper education which is the unlearning 
of all the prejudices of the past, and the learning of all the products 
of the popular preacher, the popular scientists, the popular moralist 
and the popular psychologist. 


This delusion springs from a false analysis of human 
nature and the refusal to recognize that “‘what makes a 
man, and therefore what makes his life valuable, is the 
inner development which results from the higher over- 


* Essaysin Order, No.7. The Drift of Demooracy, by M. dela Bédoyére. 
Sheed & Ward, 1932. pp. 45, 47, 49- 
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coming the lower”. If this truth were accepted, he 
goes on to say, then “school education, however necessary, 
cannot be expected to replace the inner development 
of character, one condition of which is the practice of 
discipline, the bearing of hardships which the romanticist 
condemns as surviving evils”. He concludes his examina- 
tion of the question in the following words : 


There can be no great harm in the modern enthusiasm for in- 
formation, but if it comes to a choice, we can do without a great 
number of facts, and a greater number of so-called facts, rather 
than without that understanding and wisdom that comes from 
insight into the significance of a few fundamental facts about the 
proper nature of man and the unchanging nature of the universe. 


Happily for Catholics, the Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, 
in his recently issued encyclical on The Christian In- 
struction of Fatth has supplied them with a chart by which 
they may safely steer their way through the rocks and 
sandbanks that threaten to wreck the voyager in this 
troubled sea of education. It is in the light of this 
teaching that an attempt will now be made to set out 
some of the principles that guided Saint Vincent de Paul 
in his work on behalf of the education of poor children 
in seventeenth-century France. 

No one possessed of even a superficial knowledge of the 
Saint’s life will expect from him a treatise on pedagogy. 
He was essentially a man of action, who had neither the 
time, nor the leisure, nor, indeed, the inclination, for 
literary composition. Nevertheless, he had very clear 
and distinct ideas, and a very definite set of principles, 
in regard to education, and these may be found scattered 
here and there through the fourteen volumes of his 
letters, conferences, and addresses to his missionaries 
and to the Sisters of Charity.* Moreover, he hada 
handbook drawn up for the use of the Sisters who were 
engaged in teaching. It was enlarged, and given a 
definite form, shortly after his death, by his friend Father 
René Alméras, who succeeded him in the office of 

* Saint Vincent de Paul, Correspondence, Entretiens, Documents. Edition 


publi¢e et annotée par Pierre Coste, Prétre de la Mission. Paris, Gabalda, 
1925. 14 vols. 
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Superior General of the Priests of the Mission and of the 
Sisters of Charity. It will be no surprise for Catholics 
to find Saint Vincent de Paul suggesting in his own homely, 
simple way what Pope Pius XI enjoins on us, in more 
solemn fashion, three hundred years later, but it cannot 
but be a source of pleasure to all the Saint’s disciples to 
note how fresh and inspiring his teaching still remains. 

To begin with the nature of education. The Pope 
says : 


In fact, since education consists essentially in preparing man 
for what he must do here below, in order to attain the sublime 
end for which he was created, it is clear that there can be no true 
education which is not wholly directed to man’s last end, and that, 
in the present order of Providence, since God has revealed Himself 
to us in the Person of His Only Begotten Son, who alone is “the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life”, there can be no ideally perfect 


education which is not Christian education.* 


Now when one turns to Saint Vincent’s letters and 
addresses, it is the strength and intensity of his conviction 
that there can be no real education apart from and inde- 
pendent of the teachings of the Christian religion that 
is most evident. His sole aim in sending his priests and 
sisters to work in schools and colleges or seminaries was, 
as the Pope expresses it, “‘to form the true Christian . . . 
the supernatural man who thinks, judges, and acts 
constantly and consistently in accordance with right 
reason illumined by the supernatural light of the example 
and teaching of Christ”.f Every time Saint Vincent 
established, or helped in the establishment of, a school, 
this was the sole idea he had before his mind. In a set 
of regulations drawn up for the Ladies of Charity, who 
were closely associated with this work, it is stated: “‘We 
have come to the conclusion that the most infallible 
means of helping little children to come to Our Lord 
is by the establishment of Charity schools.”” Hence the 
first duty enjoined on all those engaged in education 
is the teaching of religion. Masters and mistresses formed 

* Encyclical Letter of His Holiness Pius XI on Christian Education of 


Youth. Catholic Truth Society, London, 1930. p. 3. 
t Encyclical, p. 46. 
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on his model must be able “to teach the poor children 
of the parish how to pray to God”. The primacy here 
given to prayer is well worth bearing in mind, for it is 
only after that comes “their catechism and how to read 
and write”. ‘The same order is followed in the petition 
addressed to the Archbishop of Paris for the formal 
recognition of the Institute of the Sisters of Charity. 
“They are employed”, he says, “in teaching girls how 
to pray to God, and how to read and write.” Again, in 
his addresses to the Sisters, every time he has to deal with 
their work in the schools he harks back to the same idea. 
“They teach”, he says, “in order that they may better 
help children how to love and serve God.” It never 
occurred to him for a moment to look on secular know- 
ledge as a panacea for man’s earthly ills, or that it could, 
of itself, help to make men either moral or religious. 
He would have rejected such an idea with horror. 

When the Pope comes to deal with those who are to be 
educated, he deals with the matter in the following 
terms : 


The subject of Christian education is man, whole and entire, 
soul united to body in unity of nature, with all its faculties natural 
and supernatural, such as right reason and revelation show him 
to be; man, therefore, fallen from his original state but redeemed 
by Christ and restored to the supernatural condition of adopted 
sons of God, though without the preternatural privileges of bodily 
immortality or perfect control of appetite. ‘These remain, there- 
fore, in human nature the effects of original sin, the chief of which 
are weakness of will and disorder of inclinations . . . Hence every 
form of pedagogic naturalism which in any way excludes or 
weakens supernatural Christian formation in the teaching of 
youth is false.* 


His Holiness calls particular attention to three aspects 
of this naturalism that are rife to-day, namely, sex- 
instruction, co-education, and those various systems 
which appeal to a “‘pretended self-government and un- 
restrained freedom on the part of the child”.tT 

Happily there is no necessity here to say anything 
about what the Pope characterizes as “the error of those 


* Encyclical, p. 28. t Encyclical, p. 29. 
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who, with dangerous assurance and under an ugly term, 
propagate so-called sex-education”, for seventeenth- 
century France, with all its own difficulties, does not 
seem to have been vexed by this aberration. On the 
other hand, the present-day reader may perhaps be 
surprised to find that Saint Vincent had to deal, on more 
than one occasion, with the question of co-education, 
on which he held very decided views. 

In the first half of the sixteenth century it was cus- 
tomary, chiefly owing to the small number of schools 
and the difficulty of finding women teachers for girls, 
to send the latter to schools for boys. As the Catholic 
revival began to gain ground these “mixed” schools 
gradually fell into disfavour. The Councils of Bourges 
(1584), Aix (1585), and Cambrai (1631) condemned such 
schools, and so did Louis XIII and the Archbishop of 
Paris in 1640. Hence the need for providing schools 
for girls became more urgent. Naturally enough, the 
masters of “mixed” schools protested against the estab- 
lishment of schools for girls only, as they feared they might 
be deprived of the means of earning a living. When 
Louise de Marillac opened her school for girls in La 
Chapelle, she offered, with her customary delicacy of 
feeling, the master of the school in that village “a sum 
of money by way of compensation, for she did not wish 
that anyone should be able to say she had inflicted harm 
on any individual by bringing her Daughters to La 
Chapelle”.* Saint Vincent was fully as eager as Blessed 
Louise to provide special schools for girls. He objected 
even more strongly than she to these “mixed” schools ; 
in fact he was so much opposed to them that he showed 
greater anxiety to provide special schools for girls where 
“mixed” schools already existed than in places where 
there was no school whatever. 

In his letters to Blessed Louise de Marillac, and in his 
addresses to the Sisters, he makes it abundantly clear 
that they must not teach in “mixed” schools, but only 
in schools for girls. In the general rules of the Daughters 
of Charity it is laid down that they are “to teach poor 


* La Vénévable Louise de Marillac, by Emmanuel de Broglie. Paris, 
Leoffre, 1911. 
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girls”, and in the special regulations for teaching Sisters 
he insists again and again, and in more definite terms, 
that “they are bound to remember the schools of the 
Daughters of Charity are only for girls, and therefore 
no boy, big or small, is to be admitted”.* In the cir- 
cumstances of the day, such a decision was bound to lead, 
from time to time, to difficult situations, and it is most 
interesting to observe how he dealt with and settled such 
problems. Louise de Marillac was forced to point 
out to him, on more than one occasion, that in many, 
in fact “in most places, there are no schoolmasters and, 
at the present moment, neither girls nor boys are being 
taught”. The natural result was that fathers or mothers 
frequently went to the Sisters and begged them to allow 
their boys to attend school along with their girls. Faced 
with this situation, Saint Vincent at length determined 
to call a meeting of the Sisters to discuss the matter at 
length and to arrive at some conclusion. The meeting 
took place on 17 October, 1647, and the account given 
of the proceeding throws a welcome beam of light on the 
Saint’s character and methods.f Saint Vincent summed 
up the result of their deliberations and decided in the 
negative, for the following reasons. The King and the 
Archbishop should be obeyed; if boys were admitted, 
then, when it became necessary to send them away, their 
fathers and mothers would feel, he remarked, “‘as if 
they were having a tooth pulled out”; it would give rise 
to continual disputes with the parents of the children, 
and, finally, it might possibly be a source of scandal. 
There were other questions connected with education 
debated at this conference, and the report gives a fas- 
cinating glimpse of his line of action; the freedom in 
expressing her views allowed to, and even encouraged in, 
every Sister present ; the liberty of discussion not merely 
tolerated but fully approved ; and the sound sense and 
reasonableness of all who took part in the discussion. 

It may be asserted then, with all respect, that Saint 
Vincent anticipated Pope Pius XI’s condemnation of co- 
education, and for the same motives. This is our Holy 
Father’s teaching : 

* Réglement, Art. 26. ¢ Coste, op. cit., vol. xiii, pp. 646 ff. 
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False also and harmful to Christian education is the so-called 
method of co-education. This, too, by many of its followers 
is founded upon naturalism and the denial of original sin; but 
by all, upon a deplorable confusion of idea that mistakes a levelling 
promiscuity and equality for the legitimate association of the 
sexes. ‘he Creator has ordained and disposed perfect union of 
the sexes only in marriage and with varying degrees of contact 
in the family and in society. There is not in nature itself, which 
fashions the two quite different in organism, in temperament, 
in abilities, anything to suggest that there can or ought to be 
promiscuity and still less equality in the training of the sexes. 


In addition to his remarks on the great, fundamental 
principles of Christian education, Saint Vincent had also 
something to say on how they should be applied. Here 
again his ideas will be found to have much in common 
with what many of the ablest and sanest of modern 
educationalists, including non-Catholics such as Dr. 
Rouse, Principal Jacks, and Sir Michael Sadler, have to 
say on the subject. 

And first, as to the necessity of training teachers. 
When Blessed Louise de Marillac had moved out from 
Paris to the suburb of La Chapelle, it may be said her 
house there became the first training college for both the 
teachers and nurses of her Institute. It was there the 
first Sisters were instructed in the subjects they had 
to teach and in the best methods of imparting informa- 
tion, both religious and secular. Saint Vincent urged 
the need for such preparation. ‘Towards the end of his 
life, in one of his conferences, he told the Sisters: “You 
who have undertaken the instruction of little girls . . . 
are yourselves obliged to learn what you have to teach.’”* 
He was anxious, moreover, that his Daughters should 
have the best available instruction in methods of teaching. 
For instance, he wrote,f in 1638, to Louise de Marillac 
to suggest that she should send some of the Sisters to be 
trained by Ursuline Nuns, one of the leading body of 
women-teachers in seventeenth-century France.{ Again, 
only two months before he died, he said to the Sisters 
at a conference: “Someone or other wrote to me quite 


* Coste, op. cit., vol. viii, p. 383. +t Coste, op. cit., vol. x, p. 567. 
t Coste, op. cit., vol.i, p. 457. 7 
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recently from Narbonne, and told me our Sisters were 
working wonders there. Sister Frances has been to a 
city, at a great distance from that town, to which the 
bishop of Narbonne sent her to learn an excellent method 
they have there for instructing the young. She ac- 
quired it, and is now applying the method to the great 
edification of all.” As will be seen in a moment, it 
was not merely a general training in imparting instruction 
he desired, but also special training, for instance, in 
handwork and manual crafts. 

What were the qualities of head and heart Saint Vincent 
chiefly looked for in a teacher? In the first place, a 
sound judgment and the power of self-control. 


If this girl [he wrote on one occasion to Blessed Louise], who 
is only eighteen years old, has good sense and is resolute, have no 
difficulty about allowing her to be placed in charge of the children 
[at a school in Mesnil]. An intelligent girl of that age is better 
than an unintelligent woman of fifty.* 


In another place he remarks : 


Guidance lies in judgment, that is to say, a sound judgment 
is required for governing and for regulating affairs. When know- 
ledge and a gift for governing are found in the same person, what 
a treasure !T 


In the manual for teaching-sisters he states that : 


they should be gracious and affectionate with their pupils, and 
even when they feel bound to reprimand or punish, they should 
always do so bearing in mind the example of Our Lord when He 
censured Saint Peter or reproved the Pharisees. 


Finally, there are two other qualities he wished to see 
in a teacher: gaiety, which he carefully distinguishes 
from frivolity or natural high spirits; and gravity, 
again to be carefully marked off from pomposity or an 
artificial formalism. 

To turn to another matter. Saint Vincent was well 


* Coste, op. cit., vol. x, p. 372. t Coste, op. cit., vol.i, p. 132. 
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in advance of the thought of his own day in his 
preoccupation with the importance of suitable school- 
buildings. Whenever he found his missionaries or 
Sisters engaged in teaching in surroundings in which 
it could be hardly expected their efforts could produce 
the best results, he was acutely distressed. Though 
as great an enemy as his beloved Saint Teresa of stately 
or splendid buildings, he constantly urged the importance 
of schools being spacious, well lit and ventilated. He 
recommended the Sisters to make the school itself 
attractive and to take care that class-rooms should be 
clean and tidy, and calculated to inspire feelings of 
piety and devotion. 

Here are some other details from his handbook for 
teachers. Sisters should be punctual in their attendance 
at school and should first call the roll, marking down “all 
those who were absent in order to call their attention 
to the fact at some other time”. ‘The hours for school 
were from 8.30 to 10.30 or 11 in the morning and, in the 
afternoon, from 2.30 to §; but here again, as in all 
similar matters, he says, with his customary wisdom, 
“Circumstances of time and place must be taken into 
account.””* 

The usual subjects of instruction were, of course, 
Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic, and on these matters, 
too, Saint Vincent had ideas of his own. He insisted 
on the necessity of reading clearly and distinctly. 
“Brother,” he remarked on one occasion, “you read in 
too low a tone and somewhat too rapidly. I beg you 
to attend to this. When a person reads too low, it is 
difficult to hear what is read, and when one reads too 
rapidly it is hard to follow the meaning, for the mind 
does not take in ideas all at once. . . . When reading 
is too hurried, no one understands; everything flits 
by, nothing remains. . . . One should read, I repeat, 
quietly and distinctly.” Moreover, children should 
be taught to learn select passages by heart, “in order”’’, 
as he says, “to be able to recite them in such a way as to 
cause pleasure”. ‘The aesthetic side of a reading lesson 
clearly did not escape him. He wrote a legible, firm 
* Réglement, Art. 44. 
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hand himself, and he urged the value of acquiring a good 
style of penmanship. 

Saint Vincent was fully alive to the dangers of a merely 
literary type of education, and wished to obviate them 
by encouraging the practice of various forms of handicraft. 
In a letter to Mademoiselle Le Gras, written in February 
or March 1641, he refers to a past pupil of the Ursuline 
nuns of the parish of Saint James, in Paris, who had 
learned to weave tapestry in the convent. He suggested 
to Louise that this girl should reside with the Sisters 
of Charity in La Chapelle for two or three months in order 
to teach them tapestry-weaving so that they might, in 
turn, instruct the children in their schools. Louise de 
Marillac, for her part, clearly recognized the value of this 
branch of a girl’s education and suggested to the Sisters 
that they should take up other forms of handwork, such 
as knitting, in order to be able to instruct their pupils. 
In fact it may be said both Saint Vincent and Blessed 
Louise anticipated many of the suggestions regarding 
Needlework, Basket-making, and Craftwork in the recent 
Report of the Board of Education on the primary 
Schools.* 

He was equally, if not more, emphatic on the advis- 
ability of teaching boys how to use their hands, especially 
those who were living in towns. In the seventeenth 
century there was very little distinction made, in schools 
and colleges, between what is now called primary and 
secondary education. The result of this was that Latin 
was taught indiscriminately in every type of boys’ 
school. Saint Vincent disapproved of this practice 
and showed himself much more eager to have boys 
taught useful trades, in fact to have them acquire some 
sort of technical education. Writing to Father Coglée, 
Superior of the Mission at Sedan, he says : 


Moreover, I think it is inadvisable to continue it [i.e. a 
special money grant] because, as a rule, it is of very little 
use for boys to begin the study of Latin, when there is no oppor- 
tunity of going on with it; and this is the case when the parents 


* Report of the Consultative Committee on the Primary School. London, 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1931. pp. 198, 217, etc. 
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cannot supply what is required ; except, perhaps, in the case of an 
intelligent lad who may excite the interest of some charitable 
person to help him on. Apart from that, most of these boys 
stop half-way. It is far better for them to learn some craft or 
other, as soon as they can, and you should do this kindness to these 
poor boys of Sedan by urging their parents to apprentice them to 
some trade or other, or by praying to God to inspire the Catholic 
ladies of the city to do what the Ladies of Rheims have done. 
They formed an association to carry out a number of good works 
and meet every week to see what good can be affected and to adopt 
the necessary means of carrying it out.* 


To come back to his special regulations for the Sisters ; 
he urged the importance of teaching children good 
manners, and the duty of training them “to form good 
habits and of preventing them from acquiring bad ones”’. 
On this point the recent Report says : 


Every opportunity should be taken, whether in the ordinary 
lessons or by means of short talks, to inculcate good manners, 
courtesy, and consideration for others and to develop the children’s 
self-reliance, self-control, thrift, punctuality, kindness to animals, 
and fair play.t 


The Saint does not ignore these admirable natural 
virtues and qualities, but he emphasizes the greater 
importance of inculcating the Christian virtues of 
“modesty, piety, obedience, and purity”’. 

One of the other forms of pedagogic naturalism con- 
demned by Pope Pius XI manifests itself in “those 
modern systems which appeal to a pretended self- 
government and unrestrained freedom on the part of the 


child”. Our Holy Father goes on to say: 


If any of these terms be used less properly, to denote the necessity 
of a gradually more active co-operation on the part of the child 
in its own education ; if the intention be to banish from education 
despotism and violence, which, by the way, just punishment is 
not, this would be correct, but in no way new.{ 


This modern tendency, commented on by the Pope, 
was not, perhaps, such a danger in Saint Vincent’s 


* Coste, op. cit., vol. v, p. 591. { The Primary School, p. 203. 
t Encyclical, p. 29. 
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time. It was rather the other way about. Despotism 
and violence were then a greater evil. The conviction 
of man’s total depravity, so violently proclaimed by 
Luther and other leaders of the sixteenth-century revolt, 
appeared in France in a more modified form in the 
teaching and practices of the Jansenists. Now this was 
a movement against which Saint Vincent directed all his 
energies from the very beginning, and therefore he will 
be found to have no sympathy with any traces of it 
that may be found in the educational theory and practice 
of the “Gentlemen of Port Royal” in their “petty 
schools”’. 

Catholics are, of course, so long used to the almost 
reverential awe in which these schools are referred to by 
non-Catholic writers on education that they have ceased 
to be surprised. Nevertheless, it is somewhat annoying, 
if at times amusing, to read the uncritical remarks of men 
who, writing on the history of education, might be ex- 
pected to have at least some knowledge of the religious 
life of France in the first half of the seventeenth century. 
As a plain matter of fact, much of what is really useful and 
valuable in their ideas may be found, sometimes in almost 
identical terms, scattered here and there through Saint 
Vincent’s letters and addresses. ‘T'ake, for instance, this 
fundamental principle of Port Royal education: “There 
is nothing whereby God may be better served, or of 
greater utility to His State, than the instruction of 
children and their formation in virtue” ; or Saint Cyran’s 
remark that “at the hour of death one of the greatest 
consolations we could have would be that we had con- 
tributed to the education of a single child, and such an 
employment would, of itself, suffice to sanctify a soul” ; 
or, in another order of ideas, Nicole’s statement: “There 
is nothing more estimable than good sense and a sound 
judgment for discerning truth from falsehood.” ‘The 
reader is familiar with these principles and ideas from what 
has been already said. So, too, in the emphasis laid on 
the primacy of religious instruction over secular know- 
ledge, and in the stress laid on the formation of good 
intellectual habits rather than on filling the mind with 
information, Saint Vincent was at one with Port Royal. 
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And even in matters of detail, such as the importance he 
attached to clear, unhurried, distinct reading and to 
legible handwriting. 

Another point on which they agreed is the question of 
punishment. Here both the “Gentlemen of Port Royal” 
and Saint Vincent were well in advance of the practice 
of their day. The severity and even brutality of the 
punishments inflicted on children in the first half of the 
seventeenth century, and even at a much later period, 
shock the modern conscience. Sainte-Beuve, for in- 
stance, points out that in 1671 M. de Montausier, the 
Dauphin’s tutor, was accustomed to cane severely and 
even actually to thrash the wretched child for the slightest 
fault.* Saint Vincent would have none of that. He 
would, as Pope Pius XI recommends, “banish all des- 
potism and violence’’, and on the other hand refuse to 
regard “just punishment” as reprehensible. He sa 
the rod must be used “‘most sparingly and only for grave 
faults, and, even then, only five or six slaps should be 
given”. Moreover, he took into consideration a child’s 
feelings, and therefore enjoined that children who had 
committed faults should be punished in a corner of the 
room where they could not be seen by the others. The 
forms of punishment “that should usually be employed” 
were much more slight, such as placing a child on its 
knees for a few minutes (“the space of a Miserere’’). 
“Children”, he says, “must not be struck on the face, 
or the head, or elsewhere, either with a rod or with the 
hand”.f An extraordinary custom had begun to spring 
up in some towns and villages in Normandy. When a 
small boy had committed a fault in his own school, he 
was sent to the Sisters to be slapped. The Sister in 
charge of the school in Forges-les-Eaux, then a fashion- 
able spa, wrote to Mademoiselle Le Gras asking for 
instructions. She referred the matter to Saint Vincent, 
who strongly disapproved of the practice and at once 
forbade its continuance. 

In other respects, however, Saint Vincent’s principles 
differed profoundly from those of Port Royal. The 

* Port Royal, by Sainte-Beuve, vol.iii. p. 486. 

T Réglement, Art. 13. 
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chief weakness of the latter system lay in the fact that it 
tended to produce a negative type of character. Its 
excessive formalism and perpetual surveillance, its 
refusal to tolerate any form of emulation, was apt to lead 
to a deadening of the moral and religious energies of the 
children in its schools. Pascal himself recognized, and 
pointed out, the fact. “The children of Port Royal”, he 
remarked, “who are not urged on by emulation or glory 
sink into coolness and indifference.” 

Here, as usual, Saint Vincent holds the balance even. 
The Sisters, he says, are not “to neglect such means as may 
encourage the children to study diligently, provided the 
requisite discretion and moderation are observed’’.* 
Prizes, therefore, should be awarded for regular and 
punctual attendance, and from time to time little gifts 
such as a pair of rosary beads, devotional pictures and 
booklets, should be presented to the children. This 
should be done, he remarks, in order to encourage them 
to love their school and their teachers. Public com- 
mendation and prizes also should be awarded to the girls 
“who are best; and not only for class-work, but for 
Cathechism and good conduct”. 

Finally, there is one other point worth remembering. 
Whilst Saint Vincent ever insisted on the observance of 
the great principles of a Christian education, he was always 
ready to listen to suggestions as to the best means of 
imparting it. Hence he permitted, and even encour- 
aged, teachers to use their own discretion in the appli- 
cation of his regulations. ‘There was nothing cast-iron 
about the man, the saint, or his methods. For instance, 
he tells the Sisters that “poor little girls who have to go 
and beg their bread, or who have to go out and earn a 
living, should be admitted into school at any time they 
can come, and should be allowed to go away according 
to their needs”, Again, and in more general terms, 
“Some of these regulations”, he remarks, “cannot be 
observed in small villages’; and, therefore, “Sisters 
engaged in teaching in such places should consider 
themselves free to modify or drop such rules and regu- 
lations if, having first considered the matter before God, 


* Réglement, Art. 8. 
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they shall deem them impossible of observance without 
prejudice to other and more serious obligations.””* 

The foregoing attempt to discover some at least of 
Saint Vincent de Paul’s ideas on the principles and methods 
of a Christian education has been chiefly concerned with 
their relation and appropriateness to the primary school, 
considered in the light of our Holy Father’s teaching 
on the matter. But Saint Vincent has also much to say, 
both useful and valuable, on other branches of instruction, 
and, of course, considering his chief preoccupation, 
more especially on the education of the clergy. In fact, 
the sum and substance of all his teaching may be found 
summed up in the following words of Pope Pius XI : 


The proper and immediate end of Christian education is to 
co-operate with divine grace in forming the true and perfect 
Christian, that is, to form Christ Himself in those regenerated 
by Baptism, according to the emphatic expression of the Apostle : 
“My little children, of whom I am in labour again, until Christ 
be formed in you.” For the true Christian must live a super- 
natural life in Christ, “Christ who is your life”, and display it in 
all his actions: ““T’hat the life also of Jesus may be made manifest 
in our mortal flesh.” t 


JosePpH LEONARD. 


* Réglement, Art. 28. ¢ Encyclical, p. 45. 








Art. 9—ROSWITHA OF GANDERSHEIM 
Us IQUE and isolated by her genius, a light strangely 


clear in the confusion of the Dark Ages, Roswitha— 
the thousandth anniversary of whose birth fell in 
the past year—nevertheless stands out upon a background 
of emergent culture. The tenth century might seem, 
indeed, a turning-point, were it not that history more 
closely examined shows no breaches of continuity but 
gradual and unbroken process; there is no century 
without its great names, harvesters of the past, sowers 
of the future. It is nevertheless a period of revival, 
spiritual and political. For the second time since the 
fall of Rome a shadowy unity looms out of chaos. The 
monasteries, which had never ceased to guard and trans- 
mit their heritage of learning, are reformed and co- 
ordinated, spreading to form the interlinked foundations 
of a new civilization. In intention withdrawn from the 
commerce of the world, in practice they become its 
nexus. Cluny is founded, a spiritual empire, potent 
counterpoise to the weakness of the papacy, and in the 
end chief instrument of its regeneration, under whose 
auspices the growing streams of pilgrims are shepherded 
from land to land, and Christendom takes the offensive 
against the Moors in Spain. And at the same time the 
temporal Empire, under Charlemagne phantasmal, is 
re-established, the Holy Roman Empire that dominates 
the mind of the Middle Ages. Otto the Great in 962 
is crowned in Rome, thus linking again Italy and the 
North. His first wife is Edith of England, his second 
Adelaide of Lorraine and Lombardy. Otto II, his son, 
marries the Byzantine princess Theophano, restoring 
relations between the West and the still-brilliant East, 
and the influx of Italian scholars and Byzantine craftsmen 
makes of South Germany a centre of culture. St. 
Bernward, Bishop of Hildesheim, and with the scholar- 
magician Gerbert, later Sylvester II, tutor to Otto III, 
is skilled as painter and mosaicist; his cathedral holds 
copies of the reliefs of Trajan’s column and the doors 
of Sta. Sabina in Rome. While renascent unity brings 
with it a stronger sense of continuity in time, of the Roman 
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legacy in history and in letters, of which the result 
is a genuine renaissance. 

Roswitha’s abbey of Gandersheim lay in St. Bernward’s 
diocese. Of its foundation in 850 she tells in verse; a 
lovely legend of how a charcoal-burner had seen its site 
outlined in fire through the forest trees ; how the first 
abbess had been led by a white dove to where stone 
could be quarried for its building. Its chapel has 
survived the centuries. Used by the Lutherans since 
1557, it was last year restored to Catholic worship. 
Of old its Abbess was a Prince-Abbess, with the right of 
administering justice, of coining money, to a seat in the 
Imperial Diet, and with the duty of feudal service. It 
was an age when women played notable parts. On the 
death of Otto II, his wife Theophano, ruling as regent, 
was styled “Imperator” by the imperial chanceries. A 
century later a Gregory VII would owe his triumph to 
a Mathilda of Tuscany. 

From the beginning the nuns of Gandersheim had a 
tradition of learning. An early abbess wrote a treatise 
on logic and rhetoric. Of the Abbess Gerberga, niece of 
Otto the Great, Roswitha writes that she was “younger 
in years” than herself, “but far older in learning”. Her 
novice-mistress was “most learned and_ gentle’’—a 
learning by no means religious only. Roswitha must 
confess herself to have been among “many Catholics 
who, fascinated by the elegance of style, prefer the vani- 
ties of pagan books to the profit of Holy Scriptures”, and 
to her rte of the ancients her works bear witness. 

It is believed that she was about twenty when she 
entered the abbey. The story of her literary beginnings 
is the story of young genius throughout the ages. Fearing, 
she says, to seek the counsel of the wise, lest the roughness 
of her style should make them discourage her utterly, 
she wrote “‘secretly from all, almost furtively, now intent 
on composing, now tearing up what I had composed” ; 
conscious of immaturity, of lack of requisite know- 
ledge, but conscious also of an imperious gift, with the 
fear lest through slothful negligence it become a buried 
talent, eaten away “by dark rust”. “It is an excess,” she 
declares finely, “‘to deny the gifts that God has given, and 
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I will not deny that, aided by the grace of the Creator, I 
gained a certain knowledge of the arts. God has given me 
a discerning mind, but without the care of masters it 
grows torpid and follows its natural indolence.” ‘The 
literary temperament has not changed much in a thousand 
years ! 

The result of these early strivings was a collection of 
Latin poems, narratives of the lives of Saints, in which, 
to quote Cardinal Gasquet, she shows “much skill . . . in 
the arrangement of the material and in the handling 
of the ‘leonine hexameter’”’. She shows, too, an inter- 
esting concern for historical accuracy. Save for the 
Martyrdom of St. Pelagius, which was described to her 
by an eyewitness from Cordova, she has taken all her 
material “from various ancient works by authors of 
reputation” ; if some of her authorities might be deemed 
apocryphal, she has “erred through ignorance, not through 
presumption”, while in any case “what seems false often 
turns out to be true”—a caution that many modern critics 
might take to heart. Towards the end of her life—and 
of the century—she returned to verse, writing at the 
request of Gerberga a chronicle of Otto the Great and his 
son, in which a still keener critical sense is manifest. 
For she laments that “there were things of which I could 
not find any written record, nor could I elicit information 
by word of mouth that seemed sufficiently reliable.” The 
resulting poem is a valuable source for historians, and 
the vivid, concise verse renders admirably those highly 
coloured and tumultuous times. An episode of much 
beauty is the flight of Adelaide of Lombardy from her 
prison on Lake Garda, to lie in hiding in a field of corn 
till she can make her escape to the fortress of Canossa, 
where the Emperor Otto claims her for his wife. 

Yet it is as a dramatist that Roswitha has achieved 
her singular greatness. In the loss of so much of the 
heritage of antiquity the plays of Terence had survived 
in a number of manuscripts, and in the preface to her 
plays Roswitha speaks of the many who, “while faithful 

to Holy Scriptures and full of scorn for the works of 
' pagans in general” (unlike herself, who, as we have seen, 
felt all St. Jerome’s early attraction towards the classics), 
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“nevertheless often read ‘Terence, and who, while they 
are delighted by the sweetness of his style, are contami- 
nated by the knowledge of criminal doings”. And it was 
thus it occurred to her to imitate the form of Terence, 
but in glorification of chastity. 

Truly imitation is not the just word for her actual 
achievement. What she has learned of Terence is the 
swift elegance of the dialogue, a sense of dramatic situa- 
tion, but hers is too romantic a fancy to be contained 
within the unities, while the spirit of her work is some- 
thing wholly new. There is a curious idea abroad that 
she was a dull blue-stocking. She was nothing of the kind. 
She had an artist’s creative exuberance, and the whole 
feeling of the six short plays is one of joyous improvisa- 
tion. Perhaps they were acted by the children educated 
in the abbey; at all events, they abound in situations 
in which children delight. 

The suggestion that they were acted has been chal- 
lenged: the themes of some assort strangely with child- 
hood, or even with nuns. For, as Roswitha admits 
“with a blush’, “‘the nature of the work has constrained 
me to turn my mind and pen to the depicting of matter 
forbidden to our ears : the hateful folly of unlawful loves, 
the deceiving sweetness of passionate speech. But if I, 
through shyness, had passed these things over, on the one 
hand I should not have been able to fulfil my purpose, 
and on the other I should not have been able to bring out, 
as far as | might, the merit of the innocent.” And 
indeed, the spirit of all is one of candid purity; the 
pictures of vice are such as a child might form of evils 
he has heard named, but which mean nothing to imagina- 
tion or sense. 

Of the six plays, three tell of the early conflicts of 
Christianity with paganism. Gallicanus (St. Gallicanus 
of Rome), as a pagan, in return for his indispensable 
military services, demands the hand of the daughter of 
Constantine, who, as her father knows, has pledged herself 
to virginity. Constance bids her father be at ease. Let 
Gallicanus leave with her his two daughters, and let her 
chaplains, John and Paul, go with him to the war, so that 
perchance they may convert him to the Christian faith. 
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To her joy, she finds his two daughters are secret] 
Christians, while, through the prayers of John and Paul, 
Gallicanus accepts the Faith in the midst of battle, and 
sees a vision of “‘a young man of immense stature, carrying 
a cross on his shoulder”, who bids him “follow him, 
sword in hand”’. On his return, to the amazement of all, 
he passes by the pagan temple and goes to pray in St. 
Peter’s, and, though not without pain, bids Constance 
hold her “‘maidenhood inviolate, so as to be worthy of the 
embraces of the Eternal King’. The author’s human 
understanding shows itself in her appreciation of his 
sacrifice : 


Gatuicanus. I shall not forbid; I give you freely to your vows, 
so that not even for thee, Constance, for whom I would give life 
itself, do I desire anything other. 


But when Constantine would have him take up his 
dwelling in the palace, he refuses. 


Gatuicanus. No temptation is more to be avoided than the 
lust of the eyes. 

ConsTanTiINnE. I cannot deny it. 

Ga.uicanus. Hence it is not expedient for me to see this 
maiden too often, whom, as you know, I love more than my 
kin, than my life, than my soul. 

Constantine. You must do as you think. 


So Gallicanus goes to enter the brotherhood of Hilarion 
of Ostia. As the breviary tells, he, John, and Paul found 
martyrdom under Julian the Apostate. 

Saptentia is in a lighter vein, though its theme is 
the tragic one of threefold martyrdom. Sapientia’s 
three little daughters, Fides, Spes, and Caritas, summoned 
by the Emperor Hadrian to sacrifice to Diana, answer 
him with a delicious impudence that must have rejoiced 
the performers even more than the audience. As Miss 
Christopher St. John points out in a preface to her fine 
translation, they defy “law and order in his person much 
as in our own day youthful suffragettes used to defy British 
magistrates’. Even their death is light-hearted, for 
no torments can touch them; they make game of their 
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executioners, and die only when of their own will, one 
after the other, they surrender their souls in prayer. 

An even keener spirit of comedy animates Dulcittius. 
Three Christian maidens are consigned to the custody of 
the Governor of Thessalonica, Dulcitius, who, filled with 
a devouring passion for all three at once, intends to 
use them for his pleasure. But heaven-sent madness 
leads him instead into the adjoining kitchen, and the three 
young virgins through the cracks of the door see him 
hugging and kissing saucepans and frying-pans. When, 
soot-black, he emerges, the guards take him for a demon 
and fly in terror; the ushers of the Imperial palace 
fail to recognize him and fling him down the steps in 
scorn; and only when his wife arrives, running, with 
dishevelled hair, followed by her servants, does he come 
to his senses and realize what has befallen him. 

At this point, perhaps, the charge of frivolity was 
brought against the author, for the rest of the play 
proceeds more decorously. One after another the sisters 
are led to martyrdom, but even here fancy must break 
loose. Irene, the last remaining, is miraculously carried 
to the top of a mountain, casting her guards into con- 
fusion, and only after an excited chase does an arrow 
bring her to triumphant death. 


For me [she says to the Governor] this is the greatest joy, but 
for thee it will be woe. For thy cruelty will damn thee to Hell 
for ever, while I shall receive the palm of martyrdom and the 
crown of virginity, and shall enter the heavenly dwelling of the 
Everlasting King, to whom be glory and honour for ever. 


The three remaining plays show less naiveté and a 
firmer texture. 

“I love !”? declares Callimachus to his assembled 
friends. 


Frienps. What? 

Caturmacuus. Something beautiful, something lovely. 

Frizenps. That is anything or nothing. It does not tell us 
the object of your love. 

Caturmacuus. A woman. 

Friznps. ‘To say a woman includes all women... . 

Cariimacuus. Drusiana. 
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But Drusiana is a wife and a Christian. She receives 
Callimachus’ declaration first with incredulity, then with 
contempt. “I despise you,” she tells him. ‘To which he 
answers fatuously : 


Till now I have not got angry, because I thought that modesty 
prevented your admitting the effects of my love. 
Drustana. It has only one effect: indignation. 


As his passion increases to threats, she gets rid of him 
and prays for death, so that she shall not be “the ruin 
of this weakling youth”. Her prayer is heard, but even 
the grave is not a refuge. Callimachus—in a frenzy 
of passion till then without precedent in literature, and 
arousing an inevitable comparison with that of Romeo— 
having failed to possess her living, violates her tomb, 
only to be slain by a dragon at the moment when he lays 
impious hands on the corpse. 

Meanwhile Andronicus, her husband, wild with grief, 
has sought the Apostle St. John, and, as the two make 
their way to the grave, “Behold, the invisible God appears 
visibly, in the likeness of a most beautiful youth.” There 
is something reminiscent of the art of the catacombs 
in this gracious figuration, and indeed much in Roswitha’s 
work is akin in spirit to that spring-time of Christendom. 
She plays before the altar, with a child’s confidence. 


How quickly [says Andronicus after the vision]. He has gone 
up again to Heaven ! 

St. Joun. I don’t understand the reason of it all. 

Anpronicus. Let us hurry up, and perhaps then you will 
understand what you don’t understand now ! 


Curiously enough, St. John cuts rather a poor figure. 
In the presence of the bodies of Drusiana and Calli- 
machus he discourses in an edifying manner on the 
mysteries of divine judgments, till Andronicus reminds 


him : 


But now, blessed John, do that which is to be done, so that the 
mystery of this happening shall be solved. 

Joun. I think it well first to invoke the name of Christ so as 
to get rid of the dragon ; then I will resuscitate Callimachus. 
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To the resuscitated and now penitent Callimachus his 
manner has a brief and colloquial severity. 


Catumacuus. I feel disgust for my past life, disgust for my 
delight in iniquity. 

Sr. Joun. You are not far wrong. (Nee iniuria.) 

Caturmacnuus, I repent, for I have sinned. 

St. Joun. Soyououghtto! (Et merito.) 


With greater majesty, he restores Drusiana, who at 
his command summons to life the faithless slave who had 
tempted Callimachus to the tomb. But the slave will 
have none of such grace, and dies a second time—leaving 
the Apostle and Andronicus to point the moral. 

The themes of Abraham and Paphnutius, in both of 
which Roswitha’s art reaches its highest and most 
sustained level, go far to explain the blush to which she 
confesses. ‘The nuns of those early centuries were no 
prudes, but saw life whole with tranquil simplicity, and 
Roswitha does not fear to place her main action even in a 
house of ill-fame in two plays that have, notwithstanding, 
the same bright innocence as the rest. 

Abraham, an aged hermit, is found lamenting with a 
fellow how his niece Maria, whom as a child he had 
persuaded to live a hermit’s life, has fallen a victim to the 
enticements of a young man, and afterwards fled, to 
sink to still lower depths. ‘Thence, in his love for her, the 
old uncle will deliver her, seeking her out disguised, 
feigning that he comes for pleasure. Nowhere does 
Roswitha reach a more intimate sense of drama than in the 
scene where the old man, disguised as a soldier, causes 
her to be brought before him. 


Tue InnxEePer. Fortunate Maria, rejoice, for not only young 
men run after you, but even old men come flocking for love of 
you. 

Maria. To all who love me, I give a like love. 

AsranaM. Come, Maria, give me a kiss. 

Maria. Not only will I give you sweet kisses, but I will hug 
your old neck in my arms. 

AsraHaM. That is what I want. 

Maria. What is this odour? What strangeness do I feel ? 
This is like a fragrance recalling to me the days of my ancient 
chastity and abstinence. 
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AsraHaM. Now, now I must dissemble. Now must I make 
myself seem a graceless boy, so that she shall not know me by my 
grave bearing, and run and hide herself in shame. 

Maria. Woe to unhappy me! To what have I fallen? To 
what perdition am I corrupted ? 

AxsrauaM. This is no place for laments, but for banqueting. 

Tue Innkeeper. Lady Maria, why these sighs? Why this 
flow of tears ? Two years have you been here, and I have never 
heard you groan or speak sadly. 

Maria. Would to God that I had died three years ago! I 
should not then have come to this shame. 

AsranaM. But I have not come here to weep over your sins, 
but to make love to you. 

Maria. A little trouble moved me and made me speak so. 
But now let us eat and be merry, for, as you say, this is not the 
time to weep over one’s sins. 


The saintly hermit bides his time, and for the sake of 
his beloved niece breaks his years of abstinence by banquet. 
Then comes the moment of revelation, and Maria, 
weeping bitterly, is at last persuaded by the old man’s 
tenderness that the gates of pardon are still open. The 
play ends with the two old men in the desert rejoicing 
over the return of the lost sheep. 

In Paphnuttus there is a similar situation, but no same- 
ness. Paphnutius, a younger hermit, goes to Alexandria 
haply to redeem Thais, the famous courtesan. 


Papunutius. Are you within, Thais whom I seek ? 

Tuats. Who is this unknown who calls me ? 

Parunutius. Your lover. 

Tuas. Who are you, stranger ? 

Papunutius. Arise, my love, my fair one, and come... . 


But when he has gained entrance, with stern words he 
terrifies her to penitence—a penitence in which she eagerly 
sets fire to her house and treasures and consents to spend 
the rest of her days in bitter penance. Paphnutius 
returns to his disciples with the news of his victory. 


PaPHNuTius. She weeps over her sins in a little cell. 

Disciptes. Praise be to the Supreme Trinity ! 

Papunutius. A little narrow cell, no wider than a grave. 
Blessed be His terrible name, now and for ever. 
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Three years pass. Paphnutius is filled with anxiety 
lest “the penance may have been too long and severe 
for a woman of such delicate frame”, but will not visit 
her till he has sought the counsel of an aged hermit, 
Anthony. There is a delightful humanity in the meeting 
of the two men, and the old man reassures the younger : 


Antuony. Hard words are necessary when natures have 
grown soft and can no longer tell good from evil. 

Papunutius. I was disarmed by her docility. Truly, brother 
Anthony, my heart melted like wax when she spurned her ill- 
gotten wealth and abandoned her lovers. 

Antuony. But you hid your tenderness ? 


And now comes Paul, Anthony’s disciple, to tell of a 
wondrous vision. 


Paut. Father, I saw in my vision a splendid bed. It was 
adorned with white hangings and coverings, and a crown was laid 
on it, and round it were four radiant virgins. They stood there 
as if they were guarding the crown. There was a great bright- 
ness round the bed, and a multitude of angels. I, seeing this 
wonderful and joyful sight, cried out, “This glory must be for my 
master and father Anthony !” 

Antuony. Son, did you not know Anthony was unworthy of 
such honours ? 

Paut. But a divine voice answered me, saying, ““This glory is 
prepared for the harlot Thais.” 


Thus reassured, Paphnutius seeks his penitent, and 
calls her lovingly : 


Thais, my foster-daughter, open the window that I may see 
you. 


To his questions she answers in words that reveal the 
teaching of the mystics (one will find it in The Cloud 
of Unknowtng) : 


All I have done, if you will know, was to gather the many sins 
into my conscience as in a bundle, and to keep them always in 
mind, All day I have sat gazing towards the East, saying only 
this one prayer: “*O God who madest me, pity me.” 
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The scene rises to a liturgical grandeur. At the 
promise of Paradise, Thais bursts forth in praise : 


Then let the choir of the heavens praise Him, and all the 
green things of earth, the animals and the voice of the mingled 
waters, for not only is He long-suffering with the sinner, but to 
those who repent giveth He freely grace in abundance. .. . 


O Thou who madest me, pity me, and grant that the soul Thou 
breathedst into me may happily return to Thee. 


And as she dies, Paphnutius commends her spirit in a 
sublime prayer that closes the play as with soaring music. 


Thou who from nothing made, truly art form without matter, 
whose being is simple, who from divers elements broughtest to 
being man, who is not that which he is; grant that the diverse 
parts of this human being on the verge of dissolution may return 
prosperously each to the principle of its origin ; that the soul may 
rise to be one with the joys of heaven, that the body may lie at 
peace in the warm, soft bosom of the earth, its material—until the 
day when the sparks of dust shall draw together and the breath of 
life return to reanimated members, and this same Thais rise 
again in perfection, to take her place among the white sheep and 
enter into the joys of eternity. Thou who alone art That which 
Thou art, who reignest in glory in the oneness of the Trinity, for 
ever and ever. 


Such are the plays of Roswitha—unequal, varying from 
childish farce to profound drama ; a shining stream, now 
rippling shallow, now pooling itself in mysterious depths ; 
shining always, but ever and again with the supernatural 
light of spiritual wisdom. One may note the pro- 
fundity, for instance, of her conception of Our Lord, 
as exemplified in the prayer of Paphnutius, by that of 


Constance in Gallicanus : 


True Wisdom, Co-eternal with the Father, the Creator, 
Upholder and Governor of the Universe” ; 


or by that of Saptentta : 


O Adonai Emmanuel, begotten by the Divine Creator of all 
things before time began, and born in time of a Virgin Mother— 
O Thou in Thy dual nature most wonderfully one Christ. . . . 
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The liturgy and the Fathers had been her masters. 

What makes her genius most remarkable of all is that 
in the field of drama masters she had none, save Terence 
alone. In 874, on the death of the first Abbess, the nuns 
of Gandersheim seem to have enacted a dramatized dia- 
logue between themselves as mourners and a priest. 
It is the earliest record we have of medizval dramatic 
attempt. A world divides it from the accomplished art 
of Roswitha, and yet it seems her only precedent. The 
liturgical drama itself was still in bud—a few dramatized 
tropes on the great feast-days. ‘The mystery play was not 
yet, and centuries would elapse before it would finally 
overflow the Church. From this, the mainstream of 
development of the modern theatre, Roswitha stands 
apart, a solitary, belated star from a long-faded firmament, 
for she belongs less to the Middle Ages than to the Silver 
Age of Rome. 

There remains nothing comparable to her work till 
the Renaissance, and it is significant that the Renaissance 
rediscovered and appreciated her. What till 1922 was the 
only known MS. of her plays, now at Munich, was found 
in the abbey of St. Emeran at Ratisbon, by the humanist 
Conrad Veidt, and printed in 1501 with illustrations 
attributed to Diirer and Cranach. Lawrence Humphrey, 
then in exile, introduced them to England—believing 
mistakenly that they were the work of St. Hilda of North- 
umbria. In modern times they have been translated 
into English, French, and Italian. Anatole France 
drew from Paphnutius the theme of his novel Thais, 
and Claudel has acknowledged an influence in her 
rhythmic phrasing. Some of the plays have been acted 
in England by Edith Craig: they have stood the test 


of a thousand years. 
BARBARA BarRcLaAy CARTER. 











QUARTERLY REFLECTIONS 


OrtHopox “Time out of mind the banker has been 
SOLUTIONS represented as the embodiment of rapacity 

and greed. He would be much less 
dangerous if that were all. His obsolescence constitutes 
his most serious drawback. Actually the banker has 
outlived his time by more than a hundred years and 
we do not yet realize it.... In this year of 1933 
he finds himself baffled and helpless... . Would we 
accept as rulers a troop of savages, medicine-men, who 
would attempt to run our society by means of charms, 
shibboleths, and the beating of tomtoms?... The 
principal tomtom-beaters of our technological days 
are the bankers, and throughout this worst of all 
depressions about all they have been able to do is to 
call out their financial rain-makers. We are still awaiting 
the shower.” Thus speak the body of engineers who, 
gathered round the iene of Columbia University, 
are studying how to apply the scientific and accurate 
technique of engineering to the primitive superstitions 
of economics. At all events, thus speaks Mr. Frank 
Arkwright in the name of the “Technocrats”, as they 
call themselves, in The A BC of Technocracy (Hamish 
Hamilton). 

This pamphlet has appeared in this country at the time 
of the year when the chairmen of the “Big Five” reveal 
to their shareholders such secrets of the year’s banking 
activity as they care to. Since neither the bankers, 
nor the Technocrats, but the generality of good Christian 
men with loss of wages and savings are the chief 
sufferers from the mistakes of experts, it is worth our 
while to attend to these pronouncements. 

The general tendency of the bankers this year is to 
disclaim all responsibility. Sir Harry Goschen said that 
“almost all the root causes of our present depression 
are ultimately political in origin”, and Mr. Beaumont 
Pease that “in these large matters the world waits 
upon politics”. Their views are doubtless supported 
by the experience of this country and Italy. In both 
a comparatively sane and consistent political order has 
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kept the depression within bounds, despite the fact 
that they are opposed on the fundamental economic 
question, the gold standard. Moreover, with the possible 
exception of Mr. McKenna, they are agreed that more 
money, that is, extended credit and increased deposits, 
are not enough to restore prosperity. “Something must 
be done’, said Mr. Beaumont Pease, “to induce the 
owners of this increased purchasing power to put it into 
use.” This “something” is confidence, and confidence 
is more likely to arise from a political origin than an 
economic one. 

Now it is usually taken for granted to-day that 
politics are almost entirely dependent on economics. 
So that along this line we seem to reach an tmpasse. 
In fact Mr. Beaumont Pease is driven to finding a 
way out in “the quickening of religious thought”, a 
statement which would greatly please the Technocrats, 
who would find in it a confirmation of their view that 
bankers are tom-tom-beaters. 


Unortuopox What, then, is the Technocrat’s solution ? 
SoLuTions Unfortunately, it is still a secret, and 

Mr. Arkwright, in a pamphlet of nearly a 
hundred pages, only devotes four to the lines of the solu- 
tion, and these are filled with jargon of this kind: “The 
unit income of the individual would be determined 
by the period necessary in that area to maintain a thermo- 
dynamically balanced load.” In fact, were it not for 
the fact that the American public is very excited by 
the researches of the engineers on Columbia Campus, 
and that preachers are going technocrazy, one of them 
even quoting the Bible to support technocratic tenets 
(our evidence is the New York Herald Tribune), we 
might well neglect it. 

The Technocrat’s destructive criticism is not new. 
His point really comes to this. In the fight between 
men and machines, machines have now won. The 
sooner, therefore, we adapt our economic life to the 
conditions of the machines, and not to the vagaries of 
men, the better. The present price system, as defended 
Vol, 192 U 
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not only by capitalists, but by socialists and even com- 
munists, is based on the psychological factors of supply 
and demand. It inevitably limits the productive energy 
of machines on which our bread-and-butter depends. 
For the future we must not rely on pounds and dollars, 
but on “ergs”’. 

The history of the nineteenth century is the history 
of the development of machinery made with the savings 
of the past and steadily putting men out of employment. 
At each stage machinery has so cheapened production 
that increased demand has enabled the unemployed to 
be reabsorbed in expanded industry, and the interest 
on debts to be paid out of further profits. We have now 
reached a stage when machinery (e.g. “the electric 
eye”, which discerns imperfections in production as 
well as the human eye, or electric accounting machines 
which replace and improve on the bookkeeper’s work) 
has left man standing, and permanently unemployed. 
But when man is unemployed, he cannot buy the produce 
of the machine ; industries are stagnant, and their past 
debts, now unpayable, make them bankrupt. Not since 
1929, but since 1918, employment has steadily dropped, 
though production, working on the past accumulation of 
capital, increased until 1929. If it were allowed to, 
machinery could produce to-morrow more than sufficient 
for the wants of the whole world. It may not, because it 
is tied to the “medicine-makers’” economic system. 

To all this Mr. Beaumont Pease answers: “I am not 
afraid that man will be destroyed by a monster of his 
own making, or that he will be finally overwhelmed by 
a glut of the goods which he cannot use. History 
supports me in the hope that the world will not and 
cannot logically be impoverished in the long run by the 
accretion of those things which constitute real wealth, 
even though there may be many dislocations of trade 
and hardship to individuals in the process of finding a 
better distribution of the product of men’s hands amongst 
those who so greatly desire them.” ‘To which the 
Technocrats answer: “Inscribe it all in the Museum 
of Natural History”; and we: “In the long run, every 
individual dies; in the short run, many individuals 
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can starve ; at present, many are half-starving ; economic- 
ally one man’s needs are as urgent as any other’s; the 
prosperity of Lloyds Bank, Ltd., in 1950 will not console 
the unemployed in 1933.” 

The strong point about the Technocrat’s position is 
that he points out that in most crises in the past the 
trouble has been scarcity, not plenty. The economists of 
the nineteenth century were terrified by the bogy of 
rapidly increasing population and decreasing production. 
There is still talk of population increasing too rapidly, 
but ventures along that line make heavy weather when 
we read at the same time of artificially restricted crops, 
of coffee-burning, of the ruthless elimination of millions 
of producers who cannot compete with their better- 
placed brethren, of prices falling steadily owing to lack 
of effective demand. In scarcity crises, there was some 
physical bar to economic health—disease, weather, or war. 
To-day the goods are there waiting to be consumed, and 
our descendants will say that only madness or incredible 
stupidity on our part prevented us from consuming 
them. No man, not even the Technocrats, can put 
a limit to man’s potential capacity for consuming goods. 
What we consume to-day surpasses the wildest expecta- 
tions of our ancestors ; there is no reason, more especially 
in a world in which millions live upon less than {1 
a week, while a very few find it no particular hardship 
to live upon {500 a week, why the consumption 
of the future should not be as far beyond our own 
expectations. 

The easiest way to find the right solution is not to 
invent a new engineering-economics according to which 
a few scientific autocrats will harness men to machines 
bursting with energy and belching out food to make them 
well-fed beasts of burden, every bit as much beasts of 
burden if they only work a ten- or five-hour week but to 
imagine for a moment what could be done at the coming 
World Economic Conference if nations and men mani- 
fested but a small degree of the reasonableness of which 
the Pope has reminded them in his recent encyclicals. 
The war of 1914-1918 was more passionate, more out- 
wardly cruel, than the economic war which has followed 
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it, but it was far less stupid, far less mean. ‘The can- 
cellation of uneconomic debts, the lowering of tariffs, 
the stabilization of currencies, the lowering of taxation, 
the removal of the hundreds of petty and greedy impedi- 
ments to world trade—all of which are quite within 
man’s immediate power—would in a very short time drive 
technocrazy solutions to the world to which they belong. 


Sport England has for many years gloried in the 
IN 1933 exaggerated interest she takes in sport and 

the underrated interest she takes in what 
business men call “shop”. 

Luckily Englishmen have a fair sense of humour and 
a long tradition of sport, and in this matter their 
behaviour has generally been more sane than that of 
some of the newer recruits tosport. But we shall not be 
able to point the finger of scorn at overheated Latins 
much longer, for this winter the game of cricket 
—proverbially the game of moderation and fair play— 
has come within measurable distance of embittering 
the relations between two members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

When we come to think of it, this is so extraordinary 
a phenomenon that it is worth meditating about. If 
it is even conceivable that differences over the way to 
play a game can cause a quarrel between nations that 
are cousins, what hope can there be of international 
co-operation in economics and politics ? 

The real reason for the unpleasantness is not hard to 
discover. We have reached a stage in social development 
in which the feelings of the ordinary man in the street 
are at once raised to international importance. Time 
was when his feelings were again and again corrected 
before they played their part in national affairs. They 
made their way slowly up the several levels of education 
and classes of society to be met at the top by opposite 
feelings arising from different circumstances, and what 
appeared at the end as the expression of the nation’s 
will was something very different from what most 
individuals as individuals thought. Even to-day some- 
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thing like that happens in all co-operation that is worth- 
while having. Modern rapidity and most of all the 
modern Press have made all that impossible. It is 
perfectly reasonable for an individual Australian to 
feel strongly about the fairness or unfairness of the way an 
English team plays cricket. If that were all, time would 
soon cause this resentment to fade away, and, anyhow, a 
far greater number of Australians would never bother their 
heads about it. Under the old system that particular con- 
tribution to the national will would have been corrected 
away before it reached the top. To-day there is literally 
no time to do anything. The passing resentment 
is taken up by the Press, telegraphed all over the world, 
and what individual Australians think is instantaneously 
made the will and feelings of Australia. 

This, of course, is but an example of the way modern 
democracy works in a hundred other respects. It is a 
warning, a reductio ad absurdum of our social organization. 
It ought to terrify us. The wisest of men looking back 
over their life will find occasions when they have been 
foolish and hasty, and they thank God that their life has 
not been determined by their actions at that time. An 
individual can control his temper and his feelings, and his 
actions for the most part have little importance in the long 
run. But once the will of a nation has received public 
expression it is very hard to go back on it. Palmerston 
used to give that as the reason why democracies would 
always fail in diplomacy. Furthermore, the actions 
of a nation lead to a chain of consequences for the lives 
of individuals the end of which no man can see. And 
yet it seems that nowadays there is no guarantee that 
the will of the nation will be an improvement on the 
passing feelings of the individual who happens to take 
an exaggerated interest in games. On the contrary, 
there is every likelihood that it will not. Need we 
look further for the cause of many of our troubles ? 








CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of the Dustin Review 


S1r,—May I trespass on your space for a few remarks in reply 
to Father Benedict Zimmerman’s interesting review of my 
article, “St. Theresa and her Prior General”, which appeared 
in Thought of September 1932 ? 

Father Benedict begins by stating: “The real question before 
the reader is, Did St. Theresa fail in her vow of obedience in making 
in 1562 a foundation of a Convent behind the back of her 
Provincial . . . ?”” No, I do not go so far as to put that question 
in connexion with the foundation of San José, as is shown 
by the conclusion which I draw: “‘Perhaps the letter of obedience 
has been preserved in these singular happenings, but has not its 
spirit suffered somewhat ?” (p. 243). What is the position ? 
St. Theresa obtained leave from her Provincial to found a reformed 
Convent within the Order. This permission was subsequently 
withdrawn. She submitted at the time with alacrity and in a 
perfect spirit. But later the idea occurred to her of founding 
outside the Order under the jurisdiction of the Ordinary. The 
Bishop consented, friends obtained a Brief from Rome in which 
her name did not appear, and the house was founded and started 
before her ecclesiastical superiors became aware of its existence. 
St. Theresa tells us in her Life that she consulted theologians 
and learned men, so that she might be sure of doing nothing 
against obedience. She was evidently told that, as no command 
had been laid upon her not to found outside the Order, she could 
not be charged with disobedience if she did. But has not the 
letter in this case had an injurious influence? Well knowing 
that if her superiors became aware of their subject’s project 
they would prevent its accomplishment, she yet persists in carrying 
it through. If there has been no infringement of the letter 
of obedience, has there not perhaps been regrettable fault of 
another kind? Is it too strong to call it an imperfect conception 
of loyalty? This is the fault I meant when I spoke of a “mark 
of human frailty’’. 

On the much discussed question of the situation of Beas 
where St. Theresa founded in February 1575, with the approval 
of the Apostolic Commissary, Fernandez, Father Benedict 
describes the place as “an Andalusian enclave in the Castilian 
Province of Jaén,” and adds that “therefore St. Theresa was 
quite within her right”, presumably because her patents allowed 
of foundations anywhere in Castile. But these two patents, 
the first dated 27 April 1567, the second May 16 of the same 
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year, allow between them of foundations only within the v 
clearly defined borders of the two Kingdoms of Old Castile and 
New Castile. If the Province of Jaén can be described as 
“Castilian”, it is very obviously not in Old or New Castile. As 
a matter of fact, Beas is situated in the modern province of Jaén 
(Mir, II, 291), and the map shows that this province is situated 
in the ancient territory of Andalusia at one time made up of the 
four Moorish kingdoms of Seville, Cordova, Jaén and Granada. 
If Beas in the sixteenth century was under the Castilian Courts 
for actions at law, that would not place it geographically in a 
Castilian province. 

Father Benedict states that “it was Gracian who was solely 
and entirely responsible for the opposition to the General, not 
St. Theresa”. And further on he adds: “The shabby way in 
which the General was treated was Gracian’s doing.” I 
sympathize to the full with the just anger that moves him to 
stigmatize Gracian’s conduct to the Prior General as “shabby”, 
but I do not find it possible, as he does, to consider St. ‘Theresa 
entirely free from blame. Your readers will already be weary 
of the length to which this reply is running, but as I cannot 
expect them to go to my article for proofs, I fear I must ask 
leave to give one instance at least in which she erred. ‘The event 
occurred five years before she so much as knew Gracian. When, 
in the Lent of 1570, the Apostolic Commissary, Fray Pedro 
Fernandez, visited the reformed house at Pastrana, he invited 
the friars assembled to place themselves under his obedience, 
candidly telling them that they were in no way obliged to do so, 
but promising them great advantages and the favour of the King 
if they did. The nuns, St. Theresa approving, joined with the 
friars in readily accepting this proposal. I submit that this 
action constitutes “opposition to the General”. If Religious, 
renouncing the obedience due to their Superior, voluntarily 
embrace an obedience which has not been enjoined upon them 
by lawful authority, surely they must be guilty of rather a serious 
offence ? 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
MontTcoMery CARMICHAEL. 


I am afraid this question will prove a stalemate. About the 
foundation of the convent of St. Joseph at Avila (a.p. 1562), 
St. Theresa, after having consulted and got other people to consult, 
the most learned confessors, among them religious of various 
Orders, canonists and persons in repute of holiness, and being 
assured on all sides that she was not acting contrary to obedience, 
says (Life, xxxvi, 4): “If they had told me that there was the 
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slightest imperfection in the whole matter, I would have given 
up the foundation of a thousand monasteries—how much more, 
then, this one? I am certain of this.” St. Theresa and her 
counsellors and directors made certain there was neither dis- 
obedience nor imperfection in what she did. Mr. Carmichael 
says there was at least imperfection. We may leave it at that. 
But what about the General ? He came to Spain in the summer of 
1566. On October 9 of that year, while at Seville, he had occasion 
to grant certain permissions to a convent of nuns at Antiquera ; 
in the letter-patent he says, ““We to whom the care of non-exempt 
nuns belongs” (Reg., n. 78; Mr. Carmichael has not seen this). 
Clearly there is here a hidden allusion to exempt convents, 
one of which, as far as I know the only one, was St. Joseph’s at 
Avila. The General arrived there about six months later, and 
St. Theresa “contrived that he should come to St. Joseph’s” with 
the bishop’s consent. Rubeo was not a man easily pleased, but 
he evidently found no fault with St. Theresa, either on the score 
of obedience or perfection (Foundations, ii, 2). 

As to the submission of the Castilian Discalced friars and nuns 
to the Apostolic Visitor (a Dominican), it is necessary to under- 
stand the situation. The Brief of Pius V, dated 16 April 1567, 
by which the Pope provides for the visitation and reform of the 
Mendicant Orders in Spain is at Simancas, where I saw it, and in 
Rome, not in the Vatican archives but at the Apostolic Secretariate 
of Briefs (t. 8, f. 127°-135"). It has never been published, and 
embodies two previous Briefs (2 and 12 December, 1566), and 
there is a further supplementary Brief at Simancas. The Castilian 
Discalced Carmelites, being, by their very essence, fully reformed, 
did not fall under the provisions of this Brief. But they were 
under the jurisdiction of the provincial, who in his turn fell under 
the provision of the Brief. ‘Their submission to the Visitor was, 
therefore, voluntary inasmuch as the Brief did not directly touch 
them, but it was also obligatory inasmuch as they were under the 
provincial and he under the Visitor. There was no getting 
away from the Visitor, the Pope and the King had seen to that. 
But it is not true that by submitting to the Visitor the Carmelites 
withdrew from the General. They continued to ask for and 
obtain from him permission for various foundations, even one 
in Andalusia, though he was kept in ignorance (this is one of the 
causes of my “‘anger” with Gratian) that some foundations had 
already been made there and that Gratian had assumed powers 
superior to those of the General himself. 


Benepict ZIMMERMAN, O.C.D. 


[This discussion must now be closed—Enpitor, D. R.] 
































SOME RECENT BOOKS 


Lire oF Lorp Oxrorp. By J. A. Spender and Cyril 
Asquith. (2 vols. Hutchinson, 36s. net.) 


IT is a pious and established custom for the relatives and 
followers of distinguished public men to endeavour to 
secure their memory by a full biography. In general 
these books do not achieve their purpose, being badly 
put together and too patently hagiological. They be- 
come disused quarries, to be eventually visited by the 
later real biographer who can see his subject in truer 
perspective. If Lord Oxford escapes in measure the 
biographical fate which has visited Palmerston, Lord 
John Russell and so many more, it is because his first 
and avowedly championing biographers bring much 
literary talent to their task. This book is more than 
three quarters the work of Mr. J. A. Spender. Mr. 
Cyril Asquith only contributes the early life, where there 
are very many gaps even in his information, and a chapter 
or two of personal delineation. But it is his part of the 
work which, like an embalming spice, will preserve the rest. 
He inherits much of his father’s famous power of striking 
epithet, of the joined adjective and noun which together 
illuminate and criticize, and sometimes corrode, and 
which adhere to their objects like well-aimed harpoons. 
Lord Oxford did not care for publicity in his private life, 
and the books which he himself wrote “as a literary 
conscript”, says his son, were bare to a fault. Yet he 
would have preferred no other description. 

Mr. Cyril Asquith’s account, and the excellent pen- 
portrait written by Mr. Desmond MacCarthy, preserve 
for posterity a great Victorian character, the supreme 
example of reformed Victorian Oxford which the Com- 
mission of 1850 had made. His studies were classical 
and he won two distinctions in a university which still 
grouped modern history and law together as one school. 
Bryce’s essay on the Holy Roman Empire had been 
hailed in the sixties as opening up new and unknown 
fields for men whose chief source of information on the 
dark and middle ages were Gibbon or Scott. Asquith 
was fond of the byways of learning, primarily literary, 
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and we are told that a favourite challenge of his, and a 
very frequently successful one, was to ask for a definition 
of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception. That 
detail is illuminating. Asquith, like nearly all his contem- 
poraries who had won England’s educational prizes, 
was remote from European tradition. He was a polished 
Protestant, and of his century in his faith in progressive 
amelioration of the conditions of life through the action 
of democratically elected Parliaments. Mr. Spender 
gives a full record of Asquith’s Parliamentary achieve- 
ments during his long supremacy. The chief of them, 
and one that made great excitement at the time, was 
the abolition of the Lords’ Veto. It is characteristic 
of Asquith, who came at the end of an age, that his great 
political triumph should have become meaningless 
almost as soon as it was achieved. Mr. Spender, who 
is so nearly of his hero’s generation and outlook, is the 
last who will write in this way of pre-war politics without 
reference to the great fissures that have since appeared 
in the structure of society and with the same face-value 
acceptance of Victorian democracy. Of his public life 
an accurate and calm narrative by a practical and friendly 
pen has now been provided. But it will be years before 
the essential analysis is made. Asquith loved great 
affairs, the bigger the better, and moved in affairs so 
great that they cannot yet be judged. More than any 
one man he was responsible for the declaration of war 
on Germany by Great Britain in August 1914, and for 
the policy of the preceding years. No one can yet say 
whether posterity will praise or blame his handling of 
the German question. With the war began the popular 
realization that politicians cannot control events, that 
the old deification which Gladstone enjoyed and Asquith 
just outlived was increasingly out of place. The 
aristocratic tradition faded, the burdens of public life 
grew ever greater, public questions more complex 
and recalcitrant and more dependent on decisions 
outside the political field. Asquith was fortunate to 
inherit the Gladstonian mantle, to address audiences 
which everywhere contained old and middle-aged men 
who remembered the enthusiam of the people’s William, 
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ana for whom public life was a forward march against 
privilege, not the continual staving off of dimly 
apprehended disasters. He held the chief office in the 
State with dignity for a longer time than anyone else 
for a hundred years, but the prestige of the office was 
something immeasurably smaller at the end of his life 
than at the beginning. His personal success was won in 
a time when public life was losing its great hold on the 
imagination, he was a successful politician while politics 
were a failing profession, and, through certain rare 
magnanimous virtues, he earned the respect and admira- 
tion of his fellow countrymen during the very years 
when the milieu which was so dear to him was passing 
rapidly into general and perhaps excessive disrepute. 
D. WooprurrF. 


Tue CAMBRIDGE MepIAEvVAL History. Volume vii: 
Decline of the Empire and Papacy. (Cambridge 
University Press, 50s. 


Wit# the publication of this, the seventh volume, Zhe 
Cambridge Mediaeval History is at last within sight of 
its goal, and it will not be long before the series is linked 
up with the Cambridge Modern and the Cambridge 
Anctent Htstory to form one of the largest and most 
imposing works of co-operative historical scholarship 
in the world. 

The Cambridge Mediaeval History is in many respects 
the most successful and the most valuable series of the 
three, since it possesses a unity of subject and of treat- 
ment that is lacking in The Cambridge Modern History, 
while, in contrast to the history of the ancient world, 
that of the Middle Ages has hitherto seldom received 
adequate consecutive treatment. Moroever The Medi- 
eval History has improved in quality as well as 
in quantity as it has proceeded, and the last three 
volumes have been by far the best of the series. The 
present volume is perhaps not altogether equal to the 
preceding one, which dealt with the thirteenth century ; 
but that is mainly due to the increasing difficulty and 
complexity of the subject. The unity of mediaeval 
culture reaches its climax in the thirteenth century, 
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the age of Pope Innocent III and St. Francis, of St. 


Louis and St. Thomas, and such an age naturally lends © 


itself to unity of treatment. In the fourteenth century, 
on the other hand, the process of disintegration has 
already begun, and the incipient forces of nationalism 
are beginning to overcome the centripetal elements in 
mediaeval culture. It is the age of the Great Schism 
and the Hundred Years War, and if with Dante it still 
looks back to the mediaeval tradition of Catholic 
universalism it is also beginning to look forward with 
Petrarch to the Renaissance and with Wyclif and Hus 
towards the Reformation. 

This disunity of subject is reflected in the diversity 
of treatment and the absence of continuity that mark 
the present volume. While the two preceding volumes 
found their centre in the history of the conflicts between 
the Empire and the Papacy which reach a dramatic 
climax in the great struggle between the Papacy and 
Frederick II, the present volume is made up of a number 
of chapters or groups of chapters dealing with the 
history of the different European peoples. Some of 
these, like the three chapters that are devoted to Germany 
and the two chapters that are devoted respectively to 
Italy, France, and England, deal with the history of 
these nations during the period in question (i.e. the 
fourteenth century), but many of the single chapters 
cover a much wider field; for example, the chapters 
on Ireland by Dr. Orpen and that on Scotland by 
Professor Sandford Terry give brief surveys of the 
whole of early Irish and Scottish history, but do not 
extend beyond the first decades of the fourteenth century, 
while that on Wales by Professor Lloyd covers the period 
from 1066 to 1485, and that on Russia by Prince Mirsky 
goes from I01§ to 1462. ‘This system has its advantages, 
for some of these single chapters, notably that on Russia, 
are among the most interesting in the whole volume, 
but it also leads inevitably to a certain inequality of 
treatment. The volume becomes an _ encyclopaedic 
collection of essays on fourteenth-century history, instead 
of a history of the continuous development of European 
culture as a whole. 
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Events that were of fundamental importance in the 
history of the age, such as the Black Death or the Turkish 
invasion of the Balkans, recede into the background, 
or are mentioned only in so far as they affect some 
particular nation, while the bickerings of England 
and France over some ephemeral question like the 
“affair of Saint Sardos” are exhaustively described. In 
the same way a whole chapter is devoted to Wyclif, 
while William of Occam, a man of far greater importance 
in the life and thought of the century, is passed over 
with a bare mention. So too the Spiritual Franciscan 
movement is referred to in a number of different chapters 
in the volume, but it never receives the full consecutive 
treatment that its importance in the history of the age 
seems to demand. And while there is a chapter on 
the Hansa there is none for the Flemish communes, 
though they played a part in the life and civilization 
of the period that was hardly inferior to that of the 
leading European States. 

These defects are, however, the natural results of the 
spirit of nationalism that has done so much to determine 
the direction of modern historical scholarship, and under 
the circumstances we must be grateful for the few 
chapters that attempt to give a synthetic view of certain 
aspects of mediaeval history. ‘There is Professor Mollat’s 
chapter on the Papacy, Dr. Cecil Roth on the Jews 
in the Middle Ages, Professor McIlwaine on mediaeval 
estates, Professor Eileen Power on peasant life and 
rural conditions, Mr. Arthur Tilley on the early Renais- 
sance, and Miss Evelyn Underhill on mediaeval mysticism. 
I think myself that the international importance of the 
Papacy in the fourteenth century is so great that it 
deserves at least two chapters, but Professor Mollat 
has contrived to give a remarkably complete and lucid 
survey of his subject in the thirty pages at his disposal. 
Dr. Roth also has but little space in which to cover the 
entire history of Judaism in Europe from the fall of the 
Roman Empire to the end of the Middle Ages. In 
compensation, however, his subject possesses a remarkable 
unity, for the strange history of Western European 


Judaism is bound up with that of the Middle Ages, and 
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with the passing of the latter the West European phase 
of Jewish culture came to a tragic end. 

Professor MclIlwaine’s chapter is a most valuable 
comparative study in mediaeval institutions and shows 
the advantage of substituting the wider field of mediaeval 
culture as a whole for the limited territory of national 
constitutional history. So, too, Professor Eileen Power 
makes us feel the supreme importance of that factor 
which so often escapes the view of the political historian, 
the life of the peasant, and she shows that the civiliza- 
tion of mediaeval Europe was far from being a static 
one, even from the economic point of view, since it 
was based on a great movement of agrarian development 
which lasted from the eleventh to the end of the thirteenth 
century and more than doubled the population and the 
economic resources of Europe. 

Finally we have Miss Evelyn Underhill’s chapter on 
mediaeval mysticism, which is a masterpiece of synthetic 
treatment and sympathetic appreciation. Although she 
surveys the whole course of the mediaeval development 
from its beginnings to the death of St. Catherine of 
Genoa in the sixteenth century, her chapter has an 
organic relation to the subject of the volume, since it 
was in the fourteenth century that the mediaeval mystical 
development reached its climax. There is, in fact, no 
other age, save the century 1550-1650, that can compare 
with this in the richness of its spiritual life and the depth 
of its mystical thought. If the fourteenth century saw 
the Great Schism and the decline of the spiritual unity 
of mediaeval society, it also saw a deepening and intensifi- 
cation of Catholic spirituality which was of incomparable 
religious significance. ‘The value of mediaeval religion 
is to be judged not by its political and cultural influence, 
not by the crusades that it launched or by the cathedrals 
that it built, but by the spiritual quality of the saints 
that it produced, and, judged by that text, the fourteenth 
century need not fear comparison with any other age. 
It is peculiarly fortunate that this factor in the life of 
the age should have been so adequately dealt with by 
Miss Underhill, since it receives rather a one-sided and 
unsympathetic treatment in the general introduction 
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to the volume. Dr. Previté-Orton sees the fourteenth 
century as an age of low religious ideals and corrupt 
practice. “A code of rules succeeds vague enchanting 
ideals.” ‘“The inspiration of the friars along with the 
strange hopes of an apocalyptic millennium which we 
see in Dante faded away and found no successors.” 
The ethos of monks and friars lost its ancient ardour and 
lapsed into a routine of outward observances which had 
no higher ideal than a tepid respectability. “Christian 
doctrine had from I100 to 1300 grown steadily legalized.” 
The only bright spot is the awakening of religious 
individualism, for “‘it is surprising to find amid monastic 
lethargy and institutional petrifaction that the individual 
somehow shakes himself free and asserts his independence’”’. 
Hence Dr. Previté-Orton sees the mystical movement 
as “an obedient revolt” from the stereotyped routine of 
mediaeval religion, an orthodox expression of the new 
individualistic spirit which finally emerged in a conscious 
form with Wyclif. For it was Wyclif who first succeeded 
in de-legalizing religion and in restoring the Augustinian 
conception of tustttia as ethical righteousness instead of 
ecclesiastical observance. “The singer is once more the 
man who can sing, not the formally appointed precentor 
in the legal institution”. 

This is surely a strained interpretation of the mediaeval 
religious development. Admittedly there was no lack 
of abuses and corruption in the Church of the time. 
We have only to read Dante and Langland and orthodox 
friar preachers like Bromyard, to realize that. But the 
very fact that the orthodox attacked these abuses so 
vigorously shows that their conception of religion 
was no legalistic one. It is difficult to see how the 
Thomist conception of justification is a whit more 
legalist than that of the early Middle Ages. In fact I 
should have supposed that the ethical character of 
Thomist thought was one of its most striking features. 
Above all, it is impossible to rate Wyclif’s contribution 
to mediaeval religion as highly as does Dr. Previté-Orton. 
To carry on his metaphor, Wyclif may be compared to 
the man who invents a new theory about the art of 
singing, but his own voice sounds harsh and cracked in 
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comparision with the real masters of the art, with spiritual 
singers like Henry Suso and John Colombini and Catherine 
of Siena and Richard Rolle and Julian of Norwich. 
Moreover, the mystical movement of the fourteenth 
century was no isolated phenomenon due to a sudden 
outburst of religious individualism ; as Miss Underhill 
shows, it was deeply rooted in what may be called the 
classical tradition of mediaeval spirituality. The very 
fact that this great religious movement is so closely 
associated in the fourteenth century with the Dominican 
order and with Augustinians like Ruysbroeck and Walter 
Hilton is enough to disprove Dr. Previté-Orton’s sweeping 
condemnation of the religious orders. Actually, the 
ascetic ideal was by no means extinct in the fourteenth 
century. It not only showed itself in the foundation 
of new orders like the Brigittines and the Jesuats, it 
also led among the Franciscans to the movement of 
Observantine reform inaugurated by Paolo de Trinci 
and to the Benedictine reform of the Blessed Bernardo 
Tolomei at Monte Oliveto, the influence of which 
extended all over Italy. CHRISTOPHER Dawson. 


From Faitu To Fairn. By W.R.Orchard. (Putnam.) 
(Magnani & Son, Ltd.) 


Convincep that “full personal satisfaction and world- 
wide redemption are to be found in that rich pasturage 
and safe anchorage which only the one, visible, historic- 
ally continuous and firmly united Church can provide” 
(p. 11), Dr. Orchard has written what js in part a record 
of his own religious history up to and including his 
reception into the Church. But his fascinating book 
has a wider purpose than to serve as a personal explanation, 
and particularly in the last three chapters he states a 
case for Catholicism as the true home and background 
that Evangelical “experience”’, in the long run, requires ; 
and as the key, if mankind would accept it fully, to all 
our problems. His manifest sincerity, his deep personal 
interest in the vital matters with which he deals, his 
sympathetic understanding of positions which he rejects 
—all these contribute to the book’s attractiveness, which 
is increased by an occasional flash of real eloquence. 
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The autobiographical element forms the larger part 
of the book. From the touching picture of the author’s 
grandfather, spending half a week of evenings at five 
verses of “the eighth of Romans”, on to the author’s 
reconciliation with the visible Church, the interest of 
the story rarely flags; and in and through the personal 
record one discerns the history of a generation of human 
aspiration, questioning, and disillusionment, with a 
foretaste of that subsequent enlightenment and redemp- 
tion which it depends on us to make a “live option” 
for generations yet to come. 

Dr. Orchard’s religious development, from the moment 
of his Evangelical conversion as a youth, pursued 
for some years a course which must have been roughly 
similar to that of many others. The initial conversion 
would seem to have been a genuinely supernatural 
thing, a re-orientation of his life through a remarkable 
intervention of divine grace—hence the fitness of the 
book’s title. “I can never cease to be thankful for my 
conversion. It meant for me the beginning of an 
experience which my mind has never seen any reason 
to doubt ; it has brought my.soul into contact with what 
I believe is the supreme reality ; and has bestowed upon 
me a peace this world certainly cannot give and a joy 
which nothing has ever been able quite to take away” 
(pp. 32f.; cf. Newman, in the Apologia, on his own 
conversion in 1816, “fof which I am still more certain 
than that I have hands and feet’’). 

But after the rapture of those early days, instinct with 
a new spiritual and intellectual energy, and after the 
student period at the Presbyterian Theological College 
at Cambridge, the story becomes for some time and to 
a large extent that of the great external success of the 
young minister and the contemporary radical “‘liberaliza- 
tion” of his theology; till a point was reached when, 
it might seem, the latter gave no adequate basis for his 
devotional convictions. He had also become keenly 
interested in social questions; we find him a Liberal 
in the political as well as the theological sphere. 

It is refreshing and important to notice that it was 
precisely the socialistic tendency of his thought, along 
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with his acquaintance with Catholic Modernism, and 
a chance encounter with a “somewhat masculine-looking” 
High Anglican lady, that helped towards a reaction or 
rather a process of synthesis, which, stimulated by 
Catholic spiritual literature and by Dante, became more 
and more obviously Catholic in its direction; till at 
last, at the cost of how much suffering and sacrifice, 
the final reconciliation took place in Rome itself. When 
coming down the steps of Santa Maria Maggiore after 
that trying ordeal, “I found myself, somewhat to my 
surprise and amusement, singing quietly : 


“Out of my bondage, sorrow and night, 
Jesus, I come! Jesus, I come! 
Into Thy freedom, gladness and light, 


Jesus, I come to Thee !” 


The verse 1s from the well-known Evangelical hymn- 
book, “Sankey and Moody”, and by its sublime 
appropriateness at this point of Dr. Orchard’s history 
it may be said to point the moral of the whole book. 
There was a long interval of growth between the first 
stages of dissatisfaction with Liberal Theology and Dr. 
Orchard’s reception into the Church. During it he 
accepted the ministry of the King’s Weigh House, where, 
during the war, he made open profession of his anti- 
war opinions. After 1918 the Weigh House stood 
increasingly for what may perhaps be described as 
“Free Catholicism”, and Dr. Orchard’s account of 
the enthusiasm and devotion of his followers is valuable 
as evidence of the workings of the Holy Spirit outside 
the visible Church, dependent though these were on an 
ignorance which, thank God, their leader came at last 
to find not to be, in his own case, permanently 
“invincible”’. 

If the book can convince its readers that Dr. Orchard’s 
two “conversions” really complete each other, and that 
only in Catholicism can be found a rock-basis for the 
building of man’s individual and corporate life, it should 
do immense good. ‘To this end the last three chapters 
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are directed. They are crammed with argument, much 
of it still glowing from the mind of a thinker for whom, 
one may suppose, fundamentals have been habitually, 
since his first conversion, not Just academic but profoundly 
ersonal, practical and passionate issues. ‘They cover 
a wide field, and contain many good and useful things, 
as, for example, the point on p. 218 that “Christ comes 
to none of us effectively without some mediation”, 
and the reminder, on p. 243, that, despite non-Catholic 
notions that institutionalism and mysticism are essentially 
conflicting, not to say mutually destructive, things, 
“those who are inside the Catholic Church testify to the 
security, the accessibility, and the certainty which the 
Catholic system provides for souls that seek only union 
with their Saviour”. I felt that one or two of Dr. 
Orchard’s statements or implications, in these chapters 
or elsewhere, raised some question in my mind, and I 
suspect that he has gone a little too far in his efforts 
to temper the wind to shorn lambs. But I have no 
wish to end on a note of even the faintest disagreement. 
Dr. Orchard has laid us under a great debt by the sincerity 
and thoroughness of this work, whose general thesis 
may be summed up in his own words: “If we would be 
human we must be rational, if rational ethical, if ethical 
evangelical, if evangelical catholic, if catholic Roman, 
that is the logic of progress, freedom, light” (p. 308). 
And to these words his own reconciliation with the 
Church is the signature. 

It will be interesting to see what reception non- 
Catholic Christians, especially Evangelicals, give to the 
book. Almost more interesting would it be to observe 
its effect in less specifically religious circles, where, 
however, the needs of mankind are to some extent 
realized and where an attraction should surely be felt 
towards the idea of humanity’s potential unity being 
actualized in a society catholic alike in membership 
and in the “values” it enshrines or protects. Meanwhile 
we who are already Catholics may extend a very hearty 
welcome to this important work and its distinguished 
author, 

CHRISTOPHER BuTLer, 
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Pucin. By Michael Trappes-Lomax. (Sheed & Ward.) 


“IT has been found necessary, therefore, to treat of 
Pugin, in spite of his continuous development, not as a 
progression in time, but as it were as a fixed centre from 
which various activities radiated.”” ‘These words, which 
are written towards the end of this biography, might 
with advantageghave been placed earlier, for the un- 
warned reader may get the impression of a tornado as 
difficult}to picture as it is powerful—and momentary— 
in its operation, riding up and down the first half of 
the last century, destroying this and that preconception, 
attacking nearly everything with which it came into 
contact, and leaving very little to show for the terror 
which its progress inspired. Considering the fact that 
Pugin, the Victorian Goth—to use the more obvious 
and more appropriate simile—selected for his field 
of conquest on the one hand pagan architecture with 
excursions against the destroyers of rood screens in 
churches and the abusers of decoration in general, and on 
the other the barbarism of the Western world since the 
Middle Ages, not excluding the appearance of Rome 
and the behaviour of the clerics trained by Rome in all 
that was not of the essence of their priestly office, Mr. 
Trappes-Lomax is to be congratulated on producing a 
book so full of interest and amusement for the reader 
whose mind is generally innocent of such weighty 
considerations. 

Whether that reader will like Pugin or not is another 
matter. He was a fanatic in life, and towards the end 
his mind was deranged. Perhaps it takes a man who 
feels as keenly as Pugin did about the subjects he loved 
to be able to appreciate him. For example, the question 
he asked Dr. Cox vested in a French cope, “What is 
the use, my dear sir, of praying for the conversion of 
England in that cope ?” will make us all laugh, but 
Pugin meant it seriously. ‘That is the difference between 
Pugin and ourselves. We shall smile at him, but can 
we sympathize ? 

Mr. Trappes-Lomax, it may be said, writes with 
remarkable impartiality and make no pretence at dis- 
guising the fact that Pugin was a failure, but that is 
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no reason, as he points out, for denying the magnificence 
of his failure nor of appreciating the fundamental 
soundness of his architectural principles when divorced 
from his own extravagances and his intolerance of 
others. Undoubtedly he had to make his way through 
every difficulty and discouragement. Brute force was 
needed, and brute force cannot spare feelings. His 
greatest monument is the large part he played in the 
building of the Houses of Parliament, and in that episode 
Pugin was as great-minded as his rival was not. As 
for his other work, a catalogue of which is given in an 
appendix, perhaps the lay reader would have been better 
served had Mr. Trappes-Lomax helped his imagination 
by adding some photographs of the best of his work 
that still survives. A portrait, too, of Pugin later in life 
isneeded. Apart from this the volume has been brought 
out in a way that sets a new high standard, even to the 
firm of Sheed & Ward. 

At the present time secular architecture, especially 
in Germany, is beginning to realize the fact that imitation 
of the past, especiaily by an age so totally different, 
both in spirit and in technique, from that past, can 
lead nowhere. A genuinely new style is being developed. 
Whether good or bad, it is at all events, as Pugin might 
have said, “the real thing”. Pugin was no imitator. 
Gothic was as genuine to him as sun-catching, dirt- 
eliminating, labour-saving offices and factories are to the 
modern world. His spirit was in the Middle Ages. 
The trouble was that he was alone there. To be a 
success, even an artistic success, an architect must be a 
man of his age. He may lead and inspire his age to 
better things, but he cannot avoid the difficulties by 
transporting himself, however sincerely, to another. 
Pugin did that, and the result is, as Mr. ‘Trappes-Lomax 
puts it, that people say, “Pugin? Pugin? Oh yes, 
he was one of those silly sham Gothic people.” It 
is the people’s loss, but they are not to blame. 

M. DE LA BEDOYERE. 
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Tue Way To Gop, SHowN By MASTERS OF THE SPIRITUAL 
Lirz. (Burns Oates and Washbourne, 12s. 6d.) 


Sir JAMES MarRcHANT, with his wide reading, has already 
shown himself a master compiler of anthologies, but here 
he has surely surpassed himself. In the preface he warns 
his readers not to read his book casually or quickly : 
we would defy any reader to do either. Even a reviewer, 
who is compelled to move quickly through a book, is 
held up on every page by Sir James’s work ; while he tries 
to look at the book as a whole, his thoughts are captured 
by the matter of each section, and he finds himself 
meditating when he should be writing, thinking along 
the lines that the quotations suggest instead of forming 
an independent judgment of his own. 

This alone is evidence of the intrinsic value of the 
passages selected and set in order under ten distinct 
headings. There is not one which we would have 
omitted ; even the stereotyped critic of anthologies, 
who invariably asks why this author has been omitted 
or that passage has not been included, will at least be 
puzzled to say what should be cancelled to make room 
for his temporary pet lamb. He might criticize the 
order in which the passages have been given. He might 
see no particular point in the various divisions; he 
might comment on the peculiar historical jumble which 
places Caussade before St. John the Evangelist, or 
Lacordaire before Jacopone da Todi; but further than 
that it would be hard for him to go if he went in search 
of something of which to complain. Possibly he might 
remark on the far wider field which the Church, in all 
ages and languages, opens out to the searcher of the Way 
to God; but he would remember that Sir James has 
confined himself to authors available to English readers, 
in the hope that his selection may stimulate many to 
go to the sources as they may be discovered in English. 
‘Almost all the writings here used can now be obtained 
in various editions. ... After reading this volume 
through several times, the reader should select the works 
he desires to study as a whole, and obtain and try to 
master them one by one.” This is his avowed object, 
to stimulate a love of great spiritual masters within the 
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reach of English readers; as such, the selection could 
scarcely be improved. 

We said just now that there was no noticeable order 
in which the quotations have been set; the nineteenth 
century jostles the thirteenth, early England sits alongside 
of Renaissance France, St. Patrick is wedged between 
two passages from John Tauler, St. Augustine shakes 
hands with St. Francis de Sales. But perhaps Sir James 
had a purpose in this apparent confusion ; whether he 
had or not, it brings out a striking feature common to 
every writer from whom he quotes. It is the sense of 
unity, in belief, in ideal, in teaching, in practice, which 
runs through the whole book. This time, not as in former 
anthologies, Sir James has confined himself to Catholic 
authors ; Catholic, that is, in the Catholic sense of the 
word, not in the sense which of late a few religious- 
minded people in England have adopted. All the 
writers here quoted believed the same thing; they 
obeyed the same authority ; though, as we can clearly 
see, they thought for themselves, yet they were taught 
in the same school, they were subject to the same guid- 
ance. In consequence, though the compiler may jumble 
them together, the reader is never conscious of dis- 
harmony. From the first century to the nineteenth 
the same unity of thought and teaching prevails; all 
are of “one mind and one heart in the heart of Christ”. 

Moreover there is in them all the same unity of practice ; 
and this, unless we are mistaken, is the main purpose 
Sir James has had in mind. He might, if he had chosen, 
have given us a selection of beautiful passages from the 
same authors, elevating, stimulating, sublime, but not 
strictly pointing any way, such as he has given us in his 
former Anthology of Fesus, and The Madonna. But 
this time he has done more. He has looked for 
guidance along the path that ends in God more than for 
the flowers on the roadside; and he has gone to those 
who, in all ages, having followed the path themselves, 
under the most varied circumstances, have told us how 
that path may be best trod. In this, it is true, there 
has been development. Augustine gives his guidance 
differently from, let us say, Caussade; Bernard speaks 
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with less finesse than Francis de Sales. But they ultim- 
ately say the same thing. They have the same end in 
view, the same difficulties to overcome ; and whatever 
experience has taught more modern writers, however 
much more they consider human nature, they take their 
cue from those who have gone before them, and repeat 
the same instruction with their more delicate pen. 
Indeed, this is the secret of their progress. They do 
not start again, every man for himself, they follow in the 
footsteps of those who have gone before; and the more 
enlightened the guide, the more will he usually depend 
upon the teaching of his predecessors. This is of the 
essence of Catholic teaching and practice. It believes 
and it trusts the “great men of old”; it does not, first 
of all, rely upon its own experience and discoveries. 
Hence its unity in all generations ; hence its progress ; 
hence, too, that sense of certainty and security which 
has evidently impelled Sir James, himself not of their 
Church, to seek in them, and in them alone, the “masters 
of the spiritual life’ who can most safely point “the way 


to God’’. 


SELF-ABANDONMENT TO DivinE Provipence. A Post- 
HUMOUs Work. By Father J. P. De Caussade, 
S.J. Revised and Edited by Father P. H. Ramiere, 
S.J. A New Translation by Algar Thorold. With 
an Introduction by Dom David Knowles, Monk of 
Downside. (Burns Oates and Washbourne, Ltd.) 


Mr. Atcar THorotp has made students of the spiritual 
life again deeply indebted to him by his new rendering 
of another, and that by far the most important, of the 
writings of Caussade. In many ways, quite apart from 
his teaching as a guide of souls, Caussade is important. 
He lived (1693-1751) at a time when the spiritual life 
was being discussed as, perhaps, it has been discussed at 
no other time in the Church’s history. He was alive to 
all the controversies of the period, as his Treatise on 
Prayer sufficiently proves. While he himself stood 
outside of them all, nevertheless he followed keenly the 
discussions going on around him, and would seem to 
have made his own the advice of St. Ignatius Loyola, 
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that, so far as he was able, he should put a right inter- 
pretation on whatever was said by others. Hence in 
his writings, and notably in the volume before us, we 
seem to see an author listening to the teaching of his 
generation, sifting the true from the more doubtful, 
underlining that which is most essential, finally confining 
himself to one main idea which sums up at once the 
whole principle of the spiritual life, 

Dom David Knowles, in his admirable Introduction, 
shows us both the conclusion of Caussade and the line 
of argument by which he reaches it. In doing so, he 
proves Caussade’s assimilation of St. Francis de Sales 
and St. John of the Cross; he demonstrates, too, his 
relationship with St. Thérése of Lisieux, for St. 
Thérése’s ““Little Way” may be said to be no more nor 
less than Caussade’s doctrine of “Abandonment”, often 
expressed in the same terms. But we would suggest 
that Caussade has assimilated the spirit of these great 
masters without in the least deviating from his Master, 
St. Ignatius of Loyola; the Self-Abandonment of 
Caussade could scarcely be better expressed in the form 
of a prayerthan by the Sume, Domune, et suscipeomnem meam 
libertatem, which is the climax of the Spiritual Exercises. 

But as if he were afraid of the discussions and con- 
troversies of his time, Caussade would above all lay em- 
phasis on the importance of action and practice. Now, 
to him, was the acceptable time, not after one had read 
many books and debated them; the events of each 
moment were the surest school of the spiritual life, not 
the lecture room or even the place beneath the pulpit. 
For the hand of God is in the movement of life, and 
man’s whole duty lies in glad submission to that guiding 
hand; let him but train himself to discovering that 
hand, and let him but seize it as a child seizes that of a 
father, and God will not fail to lift him to the highest 
sanctity. In this way, and along this line, he boldly 
opens the door to all; he will not allow that sanctity 
belongs only to a chosen few. In this way, too, he 
makes everything, every action great or little, spiritual 
or material, serve for the making of a saint. Caussade 
has an eloquence all his own; but he is nowhere more 
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vehement than when he comes back upon this elementary 
truth. Thus, to quote one passage out of many: 

“You are seeking the secret of belonging to God, dear 
souls ? ‘There is no other than to make use of everything 
which God gives you. Everything leads to union with 
God, everything perfects you, except sin and what is 
outside your duty; all you have to do is to receive 
everything and let God act. Everything directs you, 
keeps you straight, and carries you. Everything is in the 
hand of God” (p. 51). 

Thus Caussade reduces the spiritual life to the very 
finest simplicity : 

“In the state of self-abandonment the one rule is the 
present moment. The soul is as light as a feather, as 
fluid as water, simple as a child, as easily moved as a 
ball, so as to receive and follow all the impressions of 
grace” (p. 93). | still 

Nevertheless, as a skilled spiritual director, he knows 
very well that even this simplicity is neither reached 
nor practised without trial; and in the section on the 
“trials” in the state of self-abandonment one feels the 
earnestness of one who has himself gone through it all 
and writes from personal experience. Here, certainly, 
we have a clear echo of Lhe Ascent of Mount Carmel 
and The Dark Night of the Soul. Yet no sooner has he 
passed this stage than, again with St. John of the Cross, 
he echoes The Spiritual Canticle and The Living Flame. 
Caussade has indeed learnt from many masters. He has 
shown, perhaps better than any other teacher, how 
their doctrines converge. He has anticipated much 
that has come after him. There are few, if any, of the 
classical ascetics who seem more to belong to the 
mentality of our own time. >< A. Goopier, S.J. 


Tue Roman Pontiricat. A History and Commentary. 
By Dom Pierre de Puniet, O.S.B. Translated for 
the Benedictines of Stanbrook by Mildred Vernon 
Harcourt, with an Introduction by Dom Justin 
McCann, O.S.B. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 


THOSE who take an interest in the liturgy will welcome 
from the able hands of Dom Pierre de Puniet this book 
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on the Roman Pontifical which is now presented in a 

English translation. It is divided into two parts. 
The first, which takes up only about one-fifth of the 
volume (57 out of 279 pages), gives a sketch of the origin 
and history of the Pontifical; the second provides a 
very thorough historical and theological commentary on 
the rites of confirmation and ordination, but without 
treating of the consecration of a bishop. 

The Pontifical is exclusively the Bishop’s book, con- 
taining the prayers and directions for those rites which 
are ordinarily reserved to him; whereas the Missal, 
which now contains none of those rites, is predominantly 
the priest’s book. But it took long centuries and many 
ups and down of liturgical history to bring about this 
distinction; and in the process the ancient Roman 
liturgical rites, which are still the kernel of the Pontifical 
and the main constituent of the Missal, often became 
modified and sometimes heavily overlaid, or “enriched”, 
with prayers and practices of foreign, and mainly 
Gallican, origin. ‘Till about the seventh century the 
churches of Gaul, as well as Spain, had a liturgical use, 
or uses, of their own, some features of which would 
appear to have been borrowed from Greek sources at 
no very early dates. But in the seventh and eighth 
centuries Roman customs and formularies were exer- 
cising an ever-growing influence on the native Gallican 
books, until at the end of the eighth century Charlemagne 
formally introduced the Roman mass-book, as it then 
was, and imposed its use on all the churches of his 
dominions; thus for a time—it proved to be but a 
short time—putting an end to what has been called the 
“liturgical anarchy” then prevailing in those realms. 
This Roman mass-book was the Gregorian Sacramentary, 
a revision made by St. Gregory the Great of a previously 
existing Roman book. That earlier book is ascribed by 
tradition, though not in any MS., to Pope Gelasius I 
(492-496), and the attribution is regarded as marking 
with fair accuracy the date of its compilation. The 
text of this “Gelasian” Sacramentary has come down to 
us—not without considerable Gallican interpolations— 
in a single MS., written in France towards the beginning 
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of the eighth century (roughly a.p. 700). It is now 
Cod. Reginensts 316 of the Vatican Library, having 
formerly belonged to Queen Christina of Sweden. 
Representing a still earlier date, we have (again in a 
single MS., written not very late in the seventh century 
and preserved at Verona) a large collection of mass 
prayers together with ordination forms for bishop, 
deacon and priest, to which has been given the name of 
the Leonine Sacramentary, from its presumed connexion 
with St. Leo the Great. It cannot, however, be re- 
garded as a formal mass-book or sacramentary, and 
appears to be no more than a body of materials brought 
together by some private hand. It contains many 
alternative masses (collects and prefaces) for single days, 
and was a storehouse that was freely drawn upon by 
the compilers of the Gelasian and Gregorian Sacra- 
mentaries. 

In these Books of the Sacraments no distinction is 
made between pontifical and merely priestly rites. 
They were drawn up primarily for the use of the Bishop 
himself, the Pope, and were Pontifical, Ritual, and 
Missal in one, but without lessons, antiphonal pieces 
(Introit, etc.), or rubrical directions. Besides mass 
prayers they contained forms for baptism (including 
confirmation), ordinations, the consecration of virgins, 
and a velatio nuptialis or solemn blessing of spouses. 
As regards ordination, the prayers over deacon, priest, 
and bishop which are now chanted by the ordaining or 
consecrating Bishop in the form and tone of a Preface, 
and with hands extended over the ordinands, are found 
without material difference in all three of the Roman 
books just mentioned—these prayers and little else 
beside. For till comparatively late in the Middle Ages 
these prayers alone, with imposition of hand, consti- 
tuted the efficient Roman forms of ordination for the 
three chief orders of the ministry. The present rites 
and prayers for all the lower grades, together with all 
additional rites and prayers for the three higher orders 
which now appear in the Pontifical, are mediaeval 
accretions drawn from Franco-Gallic sources. The 
Roman Sacramentaries, apart from certain Gallican 
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interpolations in the early MS. of the Gelasianum 
already mentioned, have no ordination forms for any 
order below the deacon; and there is a passage in one 
of the letters of Pope Gelasius (Zp. xiv, 6) which implies 
that even subdeacons and acolytes might, with the 
Pope’s (or Bishop’s ?) licence, be appointed by an 
ordinary priest. At Rome the offices of lector and 
exorcist were entered upon immediately at baptism by 
young boys and converts who were destined for the 
clerical state. Of the ostiartus or doorkeeper there 
is no mention at all in papal letters of the early 
fifth century which contain full lists of the clerical 
orders. 

It is to the Gallican churches, then, that an important 
part of our Pontifical, the ordinal, owes the bulk of its 
contents. But, as said above, the old Roman prayers of 
“consecration” (as they were called) for the three higher 
orders have fortunately not been ousted. Fortunately 
because, as Dom de Puniet observes (pp. 260-1), 
theologians are coming round to the opinion that these 
prayers, with imposition of hand, constitute the essential 
element in the conferring of Holy Orders—an opinion, 
he says, “‘which has never lacked illustrious defenders in 
the past”, among whom he counts St. Bonaventura, 
St. Peter Canisius, and St. Alphonsus Liguori. 

The reader will gather sufficiently from Dom de 
Puniet’s pages the various steps by which first Gallican 
mass-books were Romanized, then Roman books Galli- 
canized, and finally a Gallico-Roman Pontifical evolved, 
which eventually found its way to Rome and was thence 
promulgated throughout the West. But as this first 
part of the book is intended merely as an introduction 
to the second and main part, the treatment is neces- 
sarily condensed, and it may be that some of his readers 
who have no previous initiation will here and there find 
themselves a little at sea. The story, however, is not 
entirely new. Its central plot was first unravelled, and 
presented in a form that any educated person could 
grasp, by an English Catholic layman. “Since the 
publication of Bishop’s works,” says Abbot Cabrol, “‘its 
history is well known” (Clergy Review, i, 351). He 
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refers to the evolution of our Missal; but that goes to 
the root of the history of the Pontifical also. It is 
therefore something of a disappointment to find no 
mention of Edmund Bishop’s name in a scholarly book 
like this, and particularly in the sections on the Gelasian 
and Gregorian Sacramentaries (pp. 12-24). For it was 
he who “‘discovered”’—that is, first recognized for what 
it was, and actually named—the “‘Gelastanum of the 
eighth century”, a Gallico Roman compilation which 
influenced the whole ee course of liturgical 
development in the West. “C’est une des plus heureuses 
découvertes d’E. Bishop,” says Dom A. Wilmart in 
annotating his French translation of Bishop’s Gentus 
of the Roman Rite (note 25). It was Edmund Bishop 
also who rediscovered the true text of the Gregorian 
Sacramentary as sent by Pope Hadrian I to Charlemagne, 
setting right the faulty pagination in Muratori’s edition 
which had misled scholars for a century and a half, and 
thereby telling the modern world what the mass-book 
of St. Gregory really was. In saying so much I would 
not be misunderstood as presuming to lodge a com- 
plaint ; for I see that in the first part of his book Dom 
de Puniet has adopted the plan of confining his refer- 
ences almost exclusively to actual texts, i.e. manuscripts 
or printed editions, and to include Mr. Bishop’s name 
would have been stretching a point. But yet, somehow, 
one misses it. 

On the second part of the book, which, like the first, 
seems to me quite excellent, I can here offer only two 
or three remarks at random. ‘The first is that, as the 
author discusses the history of confirmation and orders 
from the earliest times, more direct use might have been 
made of the third-century Apostolic Tradition of St. 
Hippolytus of Rome. An excerpt of its venerable 
ordination prayers at least, in footnotes or appendix, 
would have been instructive and wholly in place. On 
the other hand it seems little useful to quote in illus- 
tration of Western practice the so-called “Canons of 
Hippolytus”, a greatly altered and much interpolated 
Oriental version of the preceding (pp. 81 and 88). And 
here it may be noted by the way that the reader is 
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referred for these Canons to an Appendix of Mgr’ 
Duchesne’s Origines du culte chrétien. In the fifth and 
last English edition, however (that of 1919, dedicated to 
the memory of Edmund Bishop), they will not be found, 
the author having replaced them there by extracts from 
the genuine document. On pp. 100-1 St. Clement of 
Rome is used in a way that strikes me as insufficiently 
guarded. ‘The first passage cited does not say what 
seems to be inferred from it, and the second certainly 
calls for a few words of comment to justify the con- 
clusions drawn. Descending to minutiae, which per- 
haps concern only the English print: there are a few 
misprints where Greek words are given, but the only 
one that can give trouble is ééey for pécy on p. 68. 
On p. 4, note 2, “Guilbert Batimer” should be “‘Suitbert 
Baumer”’. 


R. H. Connotty, O.S.B. 


Tue ARCHITECTURE OF HuMANISM: A STUDY IN THE 
History or Taste. By Geoffrey Scott. Reprint 
of 2nd edition. (Constable. Ios. 6d.) 

Tue Supstance OF ARCHITECTURE. By A. S. G. Butler, 
F.R.I.B.A. Foreword by Sir Edwin Lutyens. 
(Constable. 7s. 6d.) 


ALTHOUGH, presumably, architecture has been practised 
as long as human beings have required shelter, the 
essence of architecture still waits to be discovered. 
Nobody knows what architecture is. As the late 
Geoffrey Scott put it, “For the art of architecture, in 
the strict sense, no agreement exists.” ‘This does not 
mean that there are no architectural buildings. But 
what makes these buildings architectural has never so 
far been put into what would be unmistakably the right 
words. ‘To find the words men have striven times 
without number, but they have never been able to get 
to the root of the matter: the essence has always 
eluded them. Nineteen years ago, on the eve of the 
war, Scott decided to try his hand at clearing up the 
confusion, and the book which resulted at once made 
his name. Of course he was no more successful than 
anyone else. Empathy, which he invoked, is an un- 
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verifiable and disputed theory and therefore fails to settle 
our difficulty. For there have been many such already. 
But he wrote an enchanting if somewhat heavy prose. 
Setting out from Henry Wootton’s three conditions of 
“‘well-building”—“‘commodity, firmness, and delight” — 
he distilled an abundance of positive wisdom as he went. 
And destructively his book was wholly admirable. The 
Romantic Fallacy, the Mechanical Fallacy, the Ethical 
Fallacy, the Biological Fallacy, and the Academic 
Tradition—their monuments are all round us, and how 
trenchantly he sheared such edifices of any justification ! 
Unfortunately, his words have not been taken sufficiently 
to heart. The projected horror in Carlton Gardens, 
the already perpetrated horrors in Regent Street, in 
Great Queen Street, and on the Embankment—could 
one possibly build more remotely from architecture ? 
Nevertheless, the outlook for the future is not entirely 
hopeless. Ten years after the original publication, a 
second edition of Lhe Architecture of Humanism was 
called for. For this Scott was able to provide a brief 
“Epilogue”. One rejoices that since his untimely death 
this second edition has in turn been reprinted. An 
architect once confessed to having read Scott fourteen 
times. Scott himself thought that was too much. 
But I am not so sure. Let him go on being re-read, 
and, since he extolled the Baroque, let it not be for- 
gotten that in the early years of the century England 
owned in the late Edwin Rickards a man who could 
successfully revive the Baroque. No doubt the Baroque 
is too much ornament for ornament’s sake, but the 
ormament 75 ornament. ‘To-day the art of ornament lies 
in abeyance, and the McGraths are tedious. Let people 
go and look at the buildings Rickards put up with his 
partner Lanchester—Deptford ‘Town Hall, Colnaghi’s 
in Bond Street, and the Central Hall, Westminster— 
and when they have looked their fill ask themselves if 
they can still stomach the tumescences which have since 
risen all over Central London. 

It must be the highest praise for Mr. Butler that in 
his way he walks in the same path as Scott. Although 


his main conclusion will not enlist unanimous agree- 
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ment, he says much that is valuable on his way to it- 
At the same time, I find him a little eccentric in singling 
out for so much admiration a certain building in La 


Rochelle. 
MontTcomery BELcIon. 


RrmBAUD: Prose Poems FROM “Les ILLUMINATIONS’. 


Translations by Helen Rootham. Introduction by 
Edith Sitwell. (Faber & Faber, 7s. 6d.) 


REVIVALS are the fashion. Here is an English version of 
Les Illuminations; and here is Miss Sitwell with all 
her resources of enthusiasm to tell us that Rimbaud is 
the originator of modern prose rhythms and an inspirer 
of herself and Mr. Aldous Huxley and Miss Gertrude 
Stein. 

The achievement of Rimbaud—fortunate or unfortu- 
nate—was to force a particular literary tradition to a 
logical crisis. In the hands of Chateaubriand, Maurice 
de Guérin, and Baudelaire the French prose-poem had 
reached a perfection of verbal sonority which it seemed 
could not be surpassed ; Rimbaud in Les Illuminations 
contrived to give it new tones of sensuousness—but a 
blurred neurotic sensuousness where form and content 
alike dissolved. There were then two _ possibilities. 
The new tonality might escape decay if it were leavened 
with intellect again. Rimbaud himself seems to have 
attempted this in his best and latest work, Ume Satson 
en Enfer; Claudel has accomplished it since, retaining 
Rimbaud’s felicities of sound but informing them more 
and more with the content of Catholic philosophy. 
Alternatively, one might remove the objective minimum 
which remained in Rimbaud and base a new theory on 
a complete anti-intellectualism. This has been done by 
the Surrealists, whose professed aim is “a purely psychic 
automatism ...a dictation of the thought, in the 
absence of any control exercised by the reason, and out- 
side any aesthetic or moral preoccupation”. With so 
frank a programme one cannot quarrel; it would be 
idle to criticize as literature what is intended as psycho- 
logical exploration. 

Yet even in France the whole affair has been only a 
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side-issue. The novel remains the most important 
French literary form, and the best modern novelists 
have pursued their own path with no more concern 
for Rimbaud than for Anatole France or the Goncourts. 
And I fail to see how English literature is involved at 
all, unless by the Surrealist experiment, which Miss 
Sitwell rejects almost harshly. Otherwise the only 
imitable qualities of any French prose are qualities of 
mere good writing; I dare say our young men might 
still learn much by studying the Lettres Edifiantes. 
But phonetic differences of language make it impossible 
to assimilate a technique of sound and rhythm such as 
Rimbaud initiated. Miss Rootham’s translations read 
like translations; so do Mr. Huxley’s prose poems. 
The rhythms of both are inexpert, but they are not 
unfamiliar. Miss Stein is of course an innovator; but 
she seems to me to belong to the Surrealists. 

Miss Rootham must be congratulated on the perse- 
verance with which she has carried out her very difficult 
task. She has studied her author thoroughly and 
achieved many correct renderings which would have 
eluded any but the most scrupulous reader of the 
French. Some imperfections remain. In “Barbare”, 
“‘remis des vieilles fanfares” cannot mean “there arose 
memories of the fanfares...”; in ‘“‘Mystique’’, 
“fleurant” has been wrongly connected with “fleurir” ; 
in “Villes (I)”’ the sense of “‘les cerfs tettent Diane” has 
been exactly reversed ; in “Ville” I suspect that “crue 
moderne” means “supposedly modern”, not “crudely 
modern”, and I am sure that “éludé” does not mean 
“included”; one hopes that “other phantasmagoria” 
and “‘the peloponesia” are misprints. 


EccesiasTIcaAL GREEK FOR Becinners. By J. E. Lowe. 


(Burns Oates and Washbourne.) 


Our new Gothic age, dismissing the study of Greek as 
an unpractical luxury, is removing further and further 
from itself any sane appreciation of European literature, 
history, and philosophy ; it is also making more difficult 
for itself the comprehension of the origins of Christianity. 
Any attempt to stem the tide of barbarism is to be 
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welcomed, and Miss Lowe’s book is a very courageous and 
workmanlike attempt. Her work deserves success, and 
I think will achieve it. The matter is well arranged, 
superfluities are omitted, and the book as a whole should 
make any intelligent person feel not only the desirability 
but the practicability of acquainting himself at first 
hand with the Greek of the New Testament. The 
student might be assisted by a few alterations in a second 
edition. It should be pointed out that yéivoua, 
ywéoxw are the normal N.T. forms; on p. 2 éées 
should be fddov; (p. 30) atros in classical Greek is 
often used of the subject of the sentence; (p. 34) the 
pluperfect active in N,T. (and elsewhere) often drops 
its augment; (p. 51) drra is not an alternative form for 
interrogative rva: (p. 62) ovre, wyre should be men- 
tioned, and distinguished from ot8é, wydé; (p. 70) the 
words “without dy” should be bracketed to give the 
required sense. 
W. H. SHewrinc. 


La QuERELLE pu Pur Amour av TEMPS DE Louis XIII. 
(Paris, Blond et Gay: Cahiers de la Nouvelle 
Journée, 22). 


In his magnificent progress through the devout world 
of the seventeenth century, M. Bremond has sighted 
more than one picturesque alley off the route of the 
procession and has hinted that he would willingly dawdle 
down it with us. Many such he has indeed explored 
rapidly in an excursus at the end of a chapter of his 
great work. Others he has investigated in smaller books 
thrown off from time to time. The latest of these 1s 
the present volume. It is an account of what was in 
essence but one more episode in that interminable 
guerilla warfare between théocentrisme and anthropocen- 
trisme, between ascéticisme and mysticisme, but it has 
peculiar interest as being a kind of prelude to the great 
drama of Bossuet and Fénelon. 

J. P. Camus, Bishop of Belley, ardent disciple of 
St. Francis of Sales, indefatigable propagandist with a 
full share of wit and exuberance, is seen defending the 
pure, selfless love of God against Antoine Sirmond, a 
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Jesuit put up to write, so it appears, by Richelieu. 
Sirmond, after a wearing encounter with Camus, came 
within the range of Pascal’s devastating artillery, and 
M. Bremond has little difficulty in tossing his ashes to 
the winds and waves. Camus, in fact, never needed to 
remain on the defensive. Sirmond, in distinguishing 
with all theologians between the “effective” and “affec- 
tive” love of God (of which the former alone is imposed 
on us as a command), attached an entirely new meaning 
to the word “‘affective”’ : 

“‘Affectif, dans le lexique de Sirmond [Bremond, p. 76] 
est synonyme non pas d’affectueux, mais d’intérieur.” 

Consequently he found himself defending the novel 
thesis that the mere observance of the divine command- 
ments, without any intention, actual, virtual, or habitual, 
of serving Him or pleasing Him, is to love God “effec- 
tively”. Compared with this vulnerable position 
Camus’ exhortations, abounding in passages of bravura 
but radically sane and traditional, to the pure love of 
God for His own sake were inexpugnable. Neverthe- 
less, in M. Bremond’s happy phrase, the corpse of the 
luckless Sirmond was not left lying on the field of battle 
by his friends, and a number of desultory skirmishes 
took place for some fifty years, though the enemy was 
no longer Camus but Antoine Arnauld or Pascal or 
another. 

In a series of most interesting pages at the end of the 
book M. Bremond asks himself the reason of this long 
struggle—why so many gifted and experienced priests 
were willing to minimize (on paper, that is, for their 
lives were edifying) the scope and purity of supernatural 
charity. He dismisses as » ae the Jansenist view that 
it was a piece of casuistic laxity; the moral and 
ascetical demands of Sirmond and his supporters were 
as exacting as those of their opponents. He would 
seem to conclude that experience drawn for the whole 
of Europe at the ebb of the counter-Reformation had 
made directors fear that supernatural religion was 
vanishing on all sides before libertinism, and, as a last 
hope, they concentrated on saving morality from the 
wreck. Perhaps this train of thought might be de- 
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veloped further. In many of the great theological 
centres of Europe (Salamanca is a conspicuous exception) 
the basic principles of Christianity—the supernatural 
order, grace, faith, predestination—had for many years 
been considered chiefly from an apologetic, even polemic 
standpoint. Theologians were preoccupied with ex- 
plaining and justifying controverted doctrines to the 
harassed faithful and to the Protestant world. Mean- 
while the core of traditional theology was largely neglected. 
The luminous chapters of Trent on sanctifying grace, 
and the teaching of St. Thomas on the supernatural, 
infused virtues which lay behind them, were, not 
perhaps neglected, but allowed to pass without emphasis. 
The emphasis was thrown upon the human, psycho- 
logical reactions to grace. There were of course 
exceptions, and, significantly enough, the masters whom 
M. Bremond has taught us to admire most—Lallemant, 
Chardon, Piny—were precisely those saturated with the 
doctrine of St. Thomas on the supernatural virtues and 
gifts. We cannot but feel that had that doctrine, 
supplemented in the realm of mystical theology by 
St. John of the Cross, been more widely appreciated in 
France, and had the partisans of both sides kept their 
theology free from psychology, the wrangle of Camus 
and Sirmond, and the more tragic duel of Bossuet and 
Fénelon, would never have taken place. 

We need scarcely add that there is ample evidence in 
this volume of M. Bremond’s peculiar genius for in- 
vesting long-forgotten personalities with vivid life, and 
for holding the reader’s eager attention—stimulated 
now and again by bursts of wit—through all the details 
of theological controversy. 


Davin Know tes, O.S.B. 


War Memorigs. By Princess Marie de Créy. (Mac- 
millan. 85 6d.) 


IT is some consolation in the midst of the disastrous 
consequences of the Great War that press so hardly on 
us to-day, conquerors and conquered alike, to reflect on 
some of the magnificent examples of human virtue 
which show up so brightly against that background of 
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misery and horror. Prominent among these were Edith 
Cavell and her band of devoted friends, of whom the 
writer of this beautiful book was one of the most 
efficient and devoted. The situation of Princess Marie 
de Créy’s home, the Chateau de Bellignies, close to the 
Franco-Belgian frontier, made it particularly easy for 
her in quite the early days of the war to assist and nurse 
the wounded back to health and get them back to their 
lines. Little by little an organization for doing this 
on a larger scale and im an increasingly systematic 
manner formed itself, and the heads of the organization 
were Nurse Edith Cavell and the Princess. In 1915 
they were both arrested by the German authorities and 
tried by court martial at Brussels. The Princess escaped 
the fate, so tragic and glorious, of Edith Cavell, and was 
sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment in Germany. A 
large part of the book is devoted to the narrative of her 
experiences in German prisons. Her sufferings were 
great, and as the war went on became greater. Her 
food, at first rough but tolerable, grew steadily worse, as 
was only to be expected ; and she suffered more in mind 
than in body, great as her physical trials were—she was 
so ill that the greater part of her imprisonment was 
passed in the infirmary—through the privation of news. 
She is careful to note the occasional kindness which she 
received while in Germany, mostly from chaplains. 
While this book possesses more than a merely literary or 
historical interest, regarded as history and literature its 
value is very great. The radiant sincerity, as well as 
the marked economy of a noteworthy literary gift with 
which it is written, make it an important contribution 
to the history of the Christian soul. 
Acar THOROLD. 


THE ParabDiso OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. With a translation 
into English — thyme and a brief Introduction 
by Geoffrey L. Bickersteth. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 105. 6d.) 


In strictest truth this is a volume indispensable to the 
student of Dante. The text, taken from the testo 
eritico of Le Opere di Dante published by the Italian 
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Dante Society, reproduces for the first time the original 
orthography, which in an Italian poem is of the first 
importance for the rhythm and music. The translation 
is extremely beautiful. Dante’s metre is handled with 
a subtle and delicate felicity which renders it a genuine 
piece of English literature, a thing of loveliness. It is 
sufficient proof of the translator’s contention that 
English is as musical as Italian. The superiority of the 
original lies clearly in the poet’s mastery, not in his 
medium. Why then is English usually supposed to be 
less musical, as when Byron contrasts with the “syllables 
which breathe of the sweet South, And gentle liquids 
gliding all so pat in That not a single accent seems un- 
couth”, “‘our harsh northern whistling, grunting gut- 
tural, Which we’re obliged to hiss and spit, and sputter 
all”? Mr. Bickersteth’s translation suggests the answer. 
The music of Italian lies in its elements, the individual 
words, the music of English in the phrase. The Italian 
words are each so musical that, however they are ar- 
ranged, they make verbal music, “‘not a single accent 
seems uncouth”. In English the music depends on the 
arrangement of the words, melodious only when com- 
bined in a particular order. For example, “star” has 
not the music of “stella”, but Keats’ “‘tall oaks, branch- 
charméd by the earnest stars” or ee “voke of 
inauspicious stars” is every bit as melodious as Dante’s 
“amor che move il sole e l’altre stelle”. Therefore in 
the mouth of any Italian his language is musical, English 
only when by instinct or art the words are musically 
composed. But if English music is thus a harder and 
rarer achievement it possesses a subtle sweetness, an 
exquisite and elaborate harmony all its own. Of such 
music whose metrical form here audaciously challenges 
the terze rime of the Italian original Mr. Bickersteth’s 
translation is a masterpiece. Seldom in the delightful 
hours spent in reading this translation and comparing it 
with the original was I pulled up by an infelicity 
—though to call Beatrice “dame” ly. 94 and again in 
v. 110 is a curious lapse of taste); but from time to time 
I found renderings not altogether accurate: 

III, 66.—Not “‘to win more friends’’, but to be dearer 
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to God. 93.—No “declining” in the original. V,73.— 
Not “‘be firmer in resisting sin”, but “do not take vows 
so lightly”. 79.—Not “if e’er by evil lust your souls 
are torn”, but “if evil lust proclaim otherwise”. VII, 
138-141.—The English seems to make “the soul of 
every brute or plant” the subject of “draws in”, which 
makes nonsense of the passage. IX, 70~-1.—Brightness 
is not added to laughter by rejoicing, but laughter is 
produced by rejoicing. X, 18.—Potency”, “potenza” 
is passive, not an agency. XII, 50.—The sun’s “weary 
mood”’ represents nothing in the original. XV, 123.— 
Too free. Not the words which “soothe their infant’s 
cry”, but “which delight fathers and mothers”. 
XVI, 67.—““The confusion of the persons” is not very 
clear English. 107.—Gta means “‘already” not “‘still”. A 
complete change of sense. 133.—The same mistake. 
141.—“Whose coin of Venice loaded him with care” is 
not a good rendering of a line which means that his 
forgery of the Venetian coinage has doomed him to 
hell. XXIII, 116-7.—‘“‘Where I had chanced to take 
my station, it [the Primum Mobile] was still beyond my 
sight.” ‘“‘Chanced” suggests wrongly that if Dante had 
been in some other constellation of the stellar heaven 
the Primum Mobile would have been visible. XXIV, 
24.—‘Fancy” does not render “fantasia” which here 
means, as indeed the English context shows, imaginative 
memory. XXXIII, 46.—It is misleading to call the end, 
i.e. the goal, ot all desires in the vision of God their death. 
81.—Again “goodness” is not a satisfactory translation 
of “valore” which means objective good or value. The 
scansion is awkward of X, 126, XIV, 105, 108, and 
XX, 111. 

But these are spots on the sun. [f I call attention 
to them it is not to suggest that the trans- 
lation is on the whole inaccurate, but as blemishes on a 
magnificent piece of work which I hope a later edition 
will remove. Slightly retouched and completed by 
translations of the remaining cantice, Mr. Bickersteth’s 
version should be the standard English translation of 


Dante. 
E. I. WATKIN. 








